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Amateur Photo Contest 


Winners for February 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Traver will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


BIG BEN 


ilthough all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, Travet cannot be responsible for their return, or condition. 


The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without rsh London's giant clock, part of Houses of Parliament, and Boa- 
additional payment is retained by Traven. dicea monument were photographed by Gordon S. Smith, 

dddress photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West Buffalo, Nota with Leica IVF at £:4.0, 1/60 sec., using Plus X 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. film on overcast day. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


LONG LEAP Fite | 


herons : : : Pattern of pavement, roof and windows in Bruges, Bel- 
Skier on jump at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., was gium, intrigued Dolores Lamanna of Amityville, N.Y., who 
caught in mid-air by H. Uyesato of Kokokahi, Hawaii, filmed scene with a Balda "'Baldinette’ at £:5.6, 1/100 


with Contax II at £:2.8, 1/1000 sec., using Super XX film. sec., using Plus X film. 
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Rimmed with blue seas and fine sandy beaches, 
Florida is a perfect playground for young and 
old, with family group enjoying sun in winter 
at Crandon Park Beach near Miami, one of 
state’s finest spots. 


Photo: Courtesy Florida State News Bureau. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


First ‘Mr. Travel’? Award 
AM VERY proud to announce 


I establishment of a ‘Mr. Travel’ 
Award to be presented annually. 

This special recognition will be 
decided upon by many factors, of 
course, but will naturally take into 
consideration the part travel has 
played in making the achievements 
of one personage stand out above 
others. 

The Award will not be restricted, 
consequently, only to those who are 
in what might be termed “the travel 
field,” although they are certainly 
not excluded. 

TRAVEL believes that its creation 
of this Award will aid in under- 
scoring the vast amount of good 
that can be brought about through 
the results of travel—and the very 
great and diverse ways travel can 
better the world we live in. 

Too, we are always conscious of 
the tremendous effect travel itself 
has on each individual life. Bright, 
eager curiousity sends a person off 
to new lands, and these lands in 
their turn open up bright, new per- 
spectives and broaden viewpoints. 

TRAVEL is always happy to spot- 
light this excellent interchange in 
articles about places that intrigue 
the reader as they did the writer. 

We believe that travel is an essen- 
tial part of man’s development, and 
the key to man’s future of freedom 
and mutual understanding. When 
this is brought to bear strongly in 
the achievements of one man, we 
feel it is deserving of full recogni- 
tion. ; 

So, for the ‘Mr. Travel’ Award 
of 1954, and the high qualifications 
to receive it, please turn the page. 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


from PARIS 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


ONTMARTRE, although as integral a part of Paris as the 
M more mundane Champs-Elysées, or any other district, 
has still managed throughout the years to retain the 
characteristics of the tiny village it was before it was in- 
corporated into the city of Paris. The most evident mani- 
festation of this is reflected in the strong community spirit 
of the inhabitants who consider themselves ‘“Montmartois” 
rather than Parisians. The opening of a wax museum de- 
voted exclusively to tracing Montmartre’s artistic past has 
at last given official recognition to the community’s place 
in history. 

Life-size wax figures, dressed in the costumes of the 
period, are used to illustrate fourteen great events in the 
history of Old Montmartre. These are the scenes repre- 
sented: A Ninth-century chapel complete with stained 
glass windows, which evokes the legend of St. Denis; the 
crypt in which Ignace of Loyale and St. Francis Xavier 
created the Order of the Jesuits in 1534; Henry IV 
and his Court visiting Gabrielle d’Estrée on the Butte of 
Montmartre, with its picturesque mills in the background; 
the visit of Louis XIV and Anne of Austria to the Chapel 
of the Convent of the Abbesses in 1660; St. Vincent of 
Paul visiting the poor; the Mayor of Montmartre receiving 
some French Revolutionists in his office; Georges Clem- 
enceau in his Montmartre office; the reconstruction of 
Gambetta’s flight in a dirigible in 1870 from Montmartre; 
a musical evening at Berlioz’s house in company with his 
friends, George Sand, Chopin, Liszt and Delacroix; a 
complete reconstruction of the celebrated 19th Century 
cabaret, Chat Noir, with famed personages of the period 
seated at their habitual tables; the famed Lapin Agile 
cabaret with a few of the’ more noted customers; Toulouse 
Lautrec’s studio with Van Gogh, Jane Avril and La Goulue 
seated in conversation around a table; La Place du Tertre 
in 1910, with some of the celebrities of that period, such 
as Utrillo, Renoir, Charpentier, etc.; and finally Mont- 
martre in its entirety as one approaches it, its Sacré Coeur, 
its old narrow streets, its winding staircases, and its pic- 
turesque studio buildings. 

Each of these scenes is placed in an isolated spot in the 
basement of the museum in such a way that explanations 
of the guide will not disturb those looking at a neighboring 
scene. Located at the Place du Tertre at the Impasse 
Trainée, the Historial of Montmartre is open every day 
from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. Admission is 200 francs. 


Gadgets and Guidance 


The. Salon des Arts Menagers, a yearly event in Paris, 
except for the war years, goes into the Grand Palais on 
February 24 until March 20. The néwest inventions and 
improvements in kitchen furnishings, utensils and gadgets 
from all over the world are on display. This exhibit, which 
ranks with the Auto Salon as one of the most noted in 
France, entices thousands of housewives, industrial and 
business leaders, and just plain curiosity seekers, who 
marvel at the shiny, modern kitchens often so far beyond 
their dreams. 

The winter session of the famed Alliance Frangaise 
begins on February 1 with practical courses in French for 
visitors who want to brush up on the language, and more 
advanced ones for those who want degrees. Registration 
at the school entitles you to free lectures, guided historical 
tours and membership in the theatre club. For informa- 
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Museum now honors unique place of Montmartre in Paris life. 


tion: Ecole Pratique de l’Alliance Frangaise, 101 Boulevard 
Raspail, Litre 18-13. 

A series of illustrated lectures on Modern French paint- 
ing, conducted by Claude Eerraton, assistant director of the 
Louvre, has been having some success these last few 
months at Jean-Louis Barrault’s Theatre Marigny on 
Wednesday evenings (the Barrault troupe takes that 
evening off). The February schedule includes talks on 
Seurat and the Neo-Impressionists (February 2); Vuillard 
and Bonnard (February 9); Valadon and Utrillo (Feb- 
ruary 16); Rouault and French Expressionisms (Feb. 23). 


Trenet and Tennis 


Speaking of Jean-Louis Barrault, this great actor con- 
tinues to make theatrical history. The latest of his creations” 
is the adaptation of the Greek trilogy Orestes, which has 
been running ever since the holidays concurrently with the 
rest of his repertoire. Still in the drama department, Jean 
Marais, the number one bobby-sox movie idol of France, 
who now has his own theatre in Paris, the Bouftes-Parisiens, — 
is starring in his production of Pygmalion. Vhe world 
premiere of Charles Trenet’s piano concerto, A Parisian 
in New York (he disclaims any inspiration from Gershwin) — 
will take place on February 16 at Pasdeloup Hall. The- 
orchestra will be under the direction of a Trenet discovery, 
fourteen-year-old Alain Lombard. c 

Coubertin Stadium at the Port de Saint-Cloud will be- 
the scene of the French indoor tennis championship matches 
from February 4 to 13, the sports highlight of the month 


Carnival and Color 
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It is difficult to be anywhere in France during the month 
of February without succumbing to the temptation of at_ 
least a few days’ visit to the Riviera for the famed Carnival. i 
For two weeks, from February 10 to 24, Nice is turned into ™ 
a flamboyant spectrum of color and carefree gaiety. The; 
grotesquely masqued paraders, the flower-decked colorful” 
chariots, the endless petal battles, the rain of confetti, are. 
all props in this traditional celebration devoted. exclusively | 
to pleasure. Be prepared for a complete abandonment of 
spirit by the natives as they dance all night. @ 
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Travel Proudly Announces 
~The First Annual 
‘Mr. Travel’ Award 
Presented to the distinguished 
Necretary of State 


MR. JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles receives the First Annual 'Mr. Travel’ Award made 
by Travel from Malcolm McTear Davis, right, editor, on behalf of the publication, and 
Sheldon R. Shane, Secretary of the National Travel Club, on behalf of the magazine's 
affiliated organization, during an informal ceremony in Washington, D. C., on January 19. 


N HIS TIRELEsS efforts to serve his 

country and secure peace and 
freedom, America’s distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, has traveled more than 
180,000 miles—a distance equiva- 
lent to circling the globe almost 
eight times, 

During this period of forging a 
fuller freedom from Bonn to Seoul, 
Mr. Dulles has had a strong impact 
_upon the rest of the world as a 
representative of America’s ideals 
and institutions, and while some 
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may criticize him from a political 
viewpoint—the happy right of 
every American—no sensible man 
would question his integrity nor 
his ability to reflect the high aims 
of the United States. 

And the travels of Mr. Dulles 
have greatly aided in building a 
better and more secure universal 
society. 

TraveL believes he is the para- 
mount personage of the year who 
fully qualifies for the “Mr. Travel 
of 1954’ Award. 


Mr. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. 


The extensive qualifications for 
the ‘Mr. Travel’ Award demand 
that a candidate must: 

1. Be an American citizen who 
has traveled extensively for either 
business or pleasure or a combina- 
tion of both during the year for 
which this award is made; 

2. Add to the respect and esteem 
for American institutions and cul- 
ture by his personal demeanor dur- 
ing his travels; 

3. Help further the cause of 
world peace and mutual under- 
standing among nations and indi- 
viduals as a result of his travels, 
and in keeping with the objective 
of the National Travel Club “to 
establish a closer relationship be- 
tween all peoples in order to secure 
the cause of international peace.” 

In a simple, informal ceremony 
in the office of the Secretary of 
State in Washington, D.C., Mr. 
John Foster Dulles accepted the 
presentation of the First Annual 
‘Mr. Travel’ Award on January 19. 

As a permanent recognition of 
his achievement, Mr. Dulles was 
presented with a_ hand-printed 
scroll on heavy parchment paper, 
an honorary lifetime subscription 
to TRAVEL and a gold membership 
card granting honorary lifetime 
membership in the publication’s 
affiliated National Travel Club, in- 
cluding all such benefits which now 
or will accrue. 

TRAVEL proudly salutes ‘Mr. 
Travel of 1954,’ Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, and sincerely 
wishes him continued safe and suc- 
cessful voyages for the future. @ 


t Pie eee IS ANOTHER of the warmer 
climes the Swayzes like, our lat- 
est excursion having been a long 
weekend spent at a delightful re- 
sort, La Coquille, the Sea Shell, on 
the east coast just out of Palm 
Beach. Even the swimming pool is 
in the shape of a shell, half ringed 
with picture-window apartments 
and rooms. Beyond pool and _ ter- 
race is the sea and the club-resort’s 
private beach, there for those who 
incline to surf rather than pool. 

Of course, the pool was shown 
to even better advantage than usual 
since Eleanor Holm was swimming 
there, while the likes of Bert 
Bacharach, newslady Alice Hughes, 
newsmen Frank Farrell, Danton 
Walker and Leonard Lyons, Esther 
Dorothy, the furrier, Sloan Simp- 
son, Larry Horan and a flock of 
others watched from poolside, All 
had flown down for the season’s 
opening, which turned out to be a 
gala affair in a handsome setting. 

Incidentally, creator of La Co- 
quille is Spelman Prentice, a grand- 
son of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
with Robert E. Bissett the manag- 
ing director. 

Nearby, just across Lake Worth, 
is James Melton’s Autorama—his 
new place—where a one-time charm- 
ing old home has been turned into 
a stage for Melton’s amazing collec- 
tion of antique motor cars. Normal- 
ly shy of superlatives, we thought 
the Autorama a study in perfection 
and well worth a visit. 

Elsewhere in the state, there are 
the glass-bottom boats at Silver 
Springs, and the surprising under- 
water views, a stop of high interest 
and a place to mark on your travel 
calendar. 

Naturally, no mention of Florida 
is at all complete without including 
Miami and Miami Beach, such a 
magnet that traflic and crowds make 
you think of New York. Hotel row 
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is fantastic. Block upon block of 
plush hostelries, each hard by the 
other. Yet, during the height of the 
season, it is difficult to get space. 
Nothing is too lavish to mark the 
opening of the gaily-colored inns. 
Miami Beach’s plush Algiers is an 
example. When opened, it was tied 
with a huge ribbon as if it were a 
package. The ribbon cut, the hotel 
was in business. 

In Miami, horse racing vies with 
other leading topics as a conversa- 
tion piece during the season. Even 
a restaurant menu features “The 
Daily Double—Two Broiled Lob- 
sters.”” To watch the horses exercis- 
ing at Hialeah Park in the morning 
hours, against the background of 
the green infield with bougainvillea 
hedges rimming a lake where live 
the famed flamingos, makes quite 
a view. 

At Hialeah, horses come first. 
Humans rank about third. The 
flamingos are in second _ place. 
There’s a little background story 
to the odd but beautifully colored 
flock. ‘These pink, heron-like birds 
are treated as carefully as if there 
were no others on earth. Hialeah 
learned how to tend them the hard 
way. The first flock was brought 


by plane from Cuba, ensconced on 
one of the islands which dot the 
infield lake—and next morning had 
vanished. Presumably they simply 
flew right back home. The wings 
of the second flock were clipped. 
But the birds lost their color, fad- 
ing from pink to white. Specialists, 
pondering, decided their diet was 
amiss. Now a barrel of shrimp is 
flown in daily from New Orleans. 
It keeps them in the pink, literally. 

One of the South’s most charm- 
ing attributes for us has always 
been the live oak with Spanish moss 
trailing in the wind, Similarly, in 
Florida, the royal palm skylined on 
the horizon is a sight not only to 
please but to conjure visions of the — 
land in younger days when sea 
rovers cast anchor and paused to 
bury treasure in the sand. 

Miami by lamplight as you drive — 
over the causeway from the Beach 
smacks of Manhattan’s outline in 
miniature. In a way it is even 
more eyecatching, with the light 
glinting on the smoothly dark sur- 
face of Biscayne Bay and flickering | 
at the slightest ripple as if they 
might disappear altogether, taking — 
the buildings and all the fairyland. 
roundabout with them. 


Swayzes paused at La Coquille, above, for its gala opening on their recent Florida jaunt. — 
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cr INS a TALLAHA 
2 ‘SSEE 


JACKSONVILLE 


HETTIE COBB 


HERE ARE aS many ways to come to Florida as THRO Gl 


there are modes of transportation. If you come by 
automobile, however, there are three main U. S. high- 


ways that will carry you the length of The Sunshine 
State to the magic city of Miami. 
'U. S. 19, which rolls into Florida a few miles south 


of Thomasville, Georgia, will take you along the 


BY 


Cypress Gardens has great all-year appeal in winding paths, rustic bridges. 
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West Coast, over the new Sunshine Skyway at St. 
Petersburg and down the romantic Tamiami Trail 
through the Everglades to Miami. 

Well-known U. S. 1 enters Florida some twenty 
miles north of Jacksonville and, slanting seaward to 
the ancient city of St. Augustine, clings to the coast 
most of the rest of the way to Miami. Along this route 
you will see a fine aggregation of Florida’s commercial 
attractions. There are all the sights of St. Augustine, 
the nation’s oldest city; and Marine Studios, a few 
miles to the south. The historic Old Sugar Mill and 
Tunnel of Fantasy are both near Daytona Beach, with 
McKee Jungle Gardens at Vero Beach and Africa, 
U. S. A., farther south at Boca Raton. Then, near 
Miami are the neatly-landscaped Gulf Stream and 
Hialeah race tracks, the Ancient Spanish Monastery, 
Serpentarium, Fairchild Tropical Gardens, Monkey 
Jungle and Parrot Jungle and Viscaya, and the John 
Derring Estate now open to the public. All these 
sights are on U. S. 1 or very near. 

But if you have never followed U. S. 98 from Pensa- 
cola, Florida’s westernmost major city, along its 
crooked 800-mile curve to the end of the trail in Key 
West, this winter would be a good time to do it. This 
ribbon of asphalt and gravel will give you the most 
generous view of. the beach and the sea of all Florida’s 
highways for it hugs the coastline well over 200 miles 
from the home of the country’s largest Naval Air 
Station all the way to Panacea, some 35 miles due 
south of the state capital of Tallahassee. There it 
turns inland for the rest of the way to Palm Beach 
on the lower East Coast to carry you through the 
heart of Florida’s citrus and cattle country. 


In its journey east, 98 traverses some of Florida’s 
most elegant and primitive country, crossing through 
vast forests of virgin pine that grow down close to the 
sea, cutting through miles of picturesque sand dunes 
dotted with scrub oak and sea oats, passing stands of 
young cypress and palmetto and scattered cabbage 
palm and going over a long succession of rivers and 
bays and bayous. 

Skirting the coastline of Florida’s panhandle, 98 
takes the waytarer through many quaint fishing vil- 
lages where at sunset he can watch the snapper boats, 
the shrimp trawlers and oyster barges chugging home 
with the day’s catch. You see fishermen in the shallow 
surf as they haul in trout or mullet or pompano in 
their great nets. You see the picturesque racks where 
fish nets hang drying in the sun. And you catch a 
scythe-shaped view of the gleaming white coast hold- 
ing emerald waters in its embrace. 

Stop at any cafe along this coastal route and you’re 
apt to get some of the freshest and tastiest seafood in 
the world. In Apalachicola or Port St. Joe or Carra- 
belle you will find in many rustic sea-side restaurants 
oysters (on-the-half-shell, stewed or deep-fried) un- 
usually inexpensive because they are hauled in daily, 
fresh from local oyster beds. 

In the charming old town of Apalachicola you can 
see a monument to Dr. John Gorrie, who invented 
the process of making ice artificially. The physician 
used his new ice-making machine in 1845 to cool the 
rooms of patients stricken with yellow fever during 
an epidemic. 

Between Apalachicola and St. Teresa, where High- 
way 98 turns sharply north, you will see within a few 


Through Florida's cattle country visitors will watch big Brahmas graze on open range, with Seminole Indians usually herding Herefords:| 
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Drying nets, boats under repair characterize shore points off U.S. 98. 


‘yards of the water cypress stumps bleached gray by 
the sun and the surf, and great stretches of sand flats 
-where, at low tide, hundreds of heron and sea gulls 
and sandpipers pick sand fleas and crabs for their 
supper. 

As you leave the coastline at es you will head 
inland for one of Florida’s seventeen springs of first 
magnitude—there are only 75 such springs in the 
entire country. Wakulla Springs offers comfortable 
lodging, a glass-bottom boat view of big catfish and 
trout and hundreds of schools of mullet, and a jungle 
cruise that carries you down Wakulla River for a 
breathtaking spectacle of moss-hung cypress, sky and 
water. Along the river’s banks you can see lazy alli- 
gators and turtles basking in the sun, or water turkeys 
poised with their tail feathers fanned out on an old 
cypress stump, or a long-necked crane or a long-legged 
_ heron. 

Over the 186-foot depth of the crystal-clear spring, 
you can watch a penny float all the way to the bottom. 
_ Or you can see a trained catfish jump over a log at the 

resounding, musical behest of an ancient guide. 

A new link of Highway 98 will take you through 
St. Marks Wildlife Refuge to Perry and on south 
through the beautiful Suwannee River country to Old 
Town, where 98 merges with U. S$. 19. Here you can 
hail a surrey with fringe on top for a trip along the 
- banks of the Suwannee or find in roadside restaurants 
- sizzling catfish caught fresh from the cool waters of 
that historic old ‘stream. 
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Winter Haven's golden oranges typify sights seen all along citrus belt. 


As 19 and 98 wander south through thickets of 
cocoanut palm, palmetto, pine and magnolia, they 
carry you by Homasassa Springs, just north of the 
fork where 19 veers west and 98 turns eastward. The 
Indians named this first-magnitude spring Smoking 
Creek, probably because of the moss that hangs over 
it on cool days. Legend has it that the Indians would 
not eat the salt-water fish that swim the nine miles 
from the Gulf of Mexico to this transparent bowl 
because the fish did not eat each other. They con- 
sidered these waters sacred and health-giving. That 
was the Indian’s explanation for the fact that masses 
of salt-water fish live contentedly for weeks in the 
spring, and swim back out to sea. Modern-day scien- 
tists have not yet found a suitable explanation for this 


» phenomenon. But you can go to “Nature’s Giant Fish 


Bowl” today and watch the fish, as the Indians did. 
You will have the advantage, however, of viewing 
them from an underwater studio through glass win- 
dows. You can watch them pyramid to the surface 
by the thousands as a guide throws bread to them. 
If you ask the guide why the fish come there, he will 
probably quip: “To see the people!” 

The next 150 miles of your trip will take you 
through Florida’s rich citrus country. In winter, you 
will ride through grove after grove of the dark green 
bush-like trees laden down with delectable bright 
yellow oranges and grapefruit. You will see the pickers 
on ladders pulling the high ones. In many a grove 
you will be invited to help yourself to all you can eat. 
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Big bass pulled up from Suwannee River make angler's trip memorable. 
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You will see lemons and tangerines and avocado and 
mangoes. Through this picturesque stretch of 98 you 
will see hundred of freshly painted roadside stands 
where they offer you all the orange juice you can drink 
for a dime. 

In the heart of the citrus country 98 will take you 
within a few miles of one of Florida’s most highly 
publicized attractions, Cypress Gardens. Here you 
can wander through a semi-tropical ginger-scented 
jungle of rare shrubs and flowers, hear soft music float- 
ing down through royal palms and royal poincianas 
and watch four professional water-ski shows any day 
in the year. At this tropic wonderland you can see the 
international woman’s water ski champion, Willa 
McGuire, do antics on the skis, jump backwards from 
a ski jump—she is the only woman in the world who 
has done it—or instruct a class of beginners. 

At nearby Lake Wales you can hear the carillon 
concerts at beautiful Bok Tower, a bird sanctuary and 
memorial to the late Edward Bok. Here on Iron 
Mountain, according to tradition, Seminole Indians | 
hold their ceremony of The Rising Sun each spring. 
Near the crest of the mountain you can see a large © 
stone circled by thirteen smaller stones, representing 
the sun and the thirteen moons of the Indian year, — 

Also at Lake Wales you will find The Great Mas-~ 
terpiece, a mosaic reproduction of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Last Supper, and several models of various inventions — 
of the versatile old painter. 

From Lake Wales you will drive south through 
Highlands Hammock State Park, a sanctuary of rare | 
birds, flowers and animals; through the middle of. 
Florida’s cattle country, where the big Brahmas graze 
on the open range, and through the lake country 
around the second largest lake in the U. S., Okeecho- 
bee. Between this shallow pan of water and the road + 
you will see a great wall that runs for miles around | 
the lake shore. The dike was built soon after the” 
hurricane in 1926, which blew the water from the lake™ 
like coffee from a saucer and flooded the surrounding 
area, leaving hundreds dead or homeless. At the big” 
pumping station near West Palm Beach you can see” 
the machinery that sucks the water from the lake and” 
spews in into the Everglades to the south to eliminate} 
the danger of flooding during hurricane season. ; 

At West Palm Beach, Highway 98 joins U. S. I to 
carry you along the coastal route to Miami and Miami - 
Beach and over the coral isles to Key West. 

If you want an intimate view of the lavish old 
mansions around Palm Beach and some of the coun- 
try’s most modern and swankiest sea-side homes, | 
hotels and restaurants, switch over to AlA or “The 
Buccaneer Trail” at Palm Beach. This winding route, 
overhung with seagrape and Spanish bayonet, hugs. 
the broad blue Atlantic all the way to Miami Beach, 
tourist Mecca and fitting climax to any trip through 
The Sunshine State. @ 
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MIAMI BEAC 


OTHING IN the travel world has 
approached the development 
of southeast Florida as a resort area 
since the turn of the century. From 
a lonely, isolated coast 50 years ago, 
the land has emerged as the major 
vacation center of the U. S., typified 
best by Miami Beach, which in 1955 
marks its 40th anniversary. 

It was only in 1896 that Henry 
M. Flagler, after much persuasion, 
pushed his railroad to Miami from 
West Palm Beach down the 65 miles 
since dubbed the Gold Coast. But 
travelers in those days still found 


a 
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it an arduous journey to the vir- 
tually unknown community at rail’s 
end, while Miami Beach was not 
only unknown, but unthought of. 
In the early 1900’s there were two 
resort hotels at Miami, both long 
since outdated and demolished, and 
a third in Coconut Grove that 
catered principally to visitors who 
arrived by steam and sail boat. The 
bridging of the 200 feet of Miami 
River then was a community prob- 
lem, the bridging of the three miles 
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Fishing in Gulf Stream for hard-fighting white marlin is top sport for many vacationers. 


Motorboating in protected bay water is most rousing recreation for hundreds of visitors. 
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of Biscayne Bay to what is now 
Miami Beach undreamed. 

For entertainment, vacationers 
fished, danced the waltz and the 
schottische, watched the Indians as 
they poled their dugouts in from 
the Everglades and wrote letters 
home about the wonders of the 
climate, the oranges and the flowers. 
Occasionally, hardier visitors joined 
in picnics on the ocean beaches of 
the islands across the bay. 

Now Miami is a city of a half- 
million population devoted chiefly 
to industry and Miami Beach is a 
city of 375 hotels and nearly 2,000 
apartment buildings devoted whol- 
ly to tourism. Three causeways 
carry constant streams of traffic be- 
tween Miami on the mainland and 
Miami Beach on its islands. Two 
railroads bring in vacationers on 
streamlined, diesel-driven trains. 
Five major air lines and additional 
lesser systems transport visitors in 
a matter of hours from the far 
points of the continent. Highways 
have developed as has the auto- 
mobile. 

And what does the traveler do? 
At Miami Beach he still fishes. He 
also dances and writes letters home 
about the wonders of the climate. 
He swims in pool or beach beside 
his hotel and basks in the sun. He 
plays golf or tennis. He goes sight- 
seeing by bus or boat, viewing the-~_ 
still-wild fastnesses of Everglades — 
National Park, the groves of trop- 
ical fruit, the landscaped public 
gardens. 

The visitor may, depending on — 
the season, watch horse racing, dog 
racing, jai alai, football, baseball, — 
golf and tennis tournaments, regat- — 
tas, sailing races and basketball. He 
may attend symphony concerts, | 
grand opera, flower shows, fashion 
shows, the theater and night clubs. 

Miami, as the largest city, and 
Miami Beach, as the principal vaca- 
tion center, set the pace for the 
area. During the present year, from 
the vacationer’s point of view, it 
should be the best ever as Miami — 
Beach has embarked on a twelve- — 
month program marking its found- ~ 
ing in 1915. All the special events — 


entertainment features. : 
Taking first things first, Miami 


Beach owes its success to climate. 
The winter visitor will at times 
need a light coat, but the normal 
day is bright with sunshine and 
invites swimming and sunning as 
well as other outdoor recreation. 
Winter temperatures average 68°, 
only 13° below the summer aver- 
age. At other seasons, there is no 
need for even light wraps. Extremes 
of temperature normally range 
from the high 50s in the cold period 
to the high 80s in summer. Read- 
ings above 90° and below 50° are 
quite rare. 

For places to stay, the tourist 
finds in Miami Beach a wide and 
extensive selection. There are 375 
hotels with more than 28,000 rooms 
in total, plus approximately 20,000 
apartment units. More than half 
the hotels are beside, or within a 
block of, the ocean. Many apart- 
ments are within walking distance 
of the beach and none more than 
a mile from the shore. Luxury 
hostels provide swimming pools, 
frequently right on the beach, as 
well as cabana areas and sundecks 
for their guests. 

Approximately 60 of the hotels 
have been constructed in the last 
nine years and all but a handful are 
less than twenty years old. Thus 
lodgings everywhere are modern, 
and many are air-conditioned. With 
views of chuckling waters and whis- 
pering palms, the traveler has a 
constant awareness of the inviting 
out-of-doors where mockingbirds 
sing in moonlight and_ pelicans 
swing in single-file formatrton along 
the shoreline. 

For family living or extended 
Stays, many travelers prefer apart- 
ments. Those at Miami Beach equal 
the wide selection offered by the 
hotels. Some are as lavish as archi- 
tects and interior decorators can 
make them. Others may be modest 
but comfortable efficiency units. 
Practically all are completely fur- 
nished, so meals may be prepared 
with only a trip to the grocery 
needed. 

It is natural that rates for lodg- 
ings should vary with the luxury of 
the accommodations. But there also 
is another variant at Miami Beach— 

_ the time of year. Rates are the high- 
est between January 15 and April 1, 
lowest between May 1 and Novem- 
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Luxuriating in clear pool beside 


swank hotel, beach at hand, is lure in winter for all. 
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ber 1. Altogether there are five 
different seasonal rate structures. 

For the January-March period, 
$10.00 a day, double, may be taken 
as the median low. From this figure, 
luxury and location will tip prices 
upward to $35.00 and $40.00 a day 
for the best rooms in the most 
lavish hostels, all figures being for 
a double room. 

April, rate-wise, is spring. For the 
month, rates drop an average of 25 
per cent. May sees the start of sum- 
mer prices, which range from 30 to 
40 per cent of winter tariffs. These 
bargain prices attract thousands of 
vacationers to Miami Beach and 
have given the city a substantial 
summer season. They have spread 
the word, too, that Miami Beach 
is pleasant in summer, frequently 
cooler than cities far to the north 
such as New York, Boston, St. Louis 
and Pittsburgh. 

November marks the swing of 
hotel rates upward again as the 
demand for winter accommodations 
increases. What is termed the holi- 
day rate becomes effective Decem- 
ber 15, and is retained until the 
winter price structure is inaugu- 
rated to round out the cycle. 
Apartment rates will be found com- 
petitive with those of the hotels. 

Miami Beach has all-year as well 
as seasonal attractions. Fishing, as 
one of the earliest and still one of 
the most popular recreations, rates 
high on the any-season list. In win- 
ter, vacationers may enter catches 
in the Metropolitan Miami Fishing 
Tournament, now in its 20th year. 
In summer they may participate in 
the Miami Beach tournament, also 
an annual affair. Prizes and cita- 
tions are offered in both tourneys 
for outstanding catches and 31 
species of game fish are recognized 
for entry. 

There are three types of fishing 
in Miami Beach waters, with excep- 
tional sport in each. Casual visitors 
probably will choose a Gulf Stream 
trolling expedition after such tro- 
phies as sailfish, marlin, wahoo and 
dolphin. Such trips may be made 
with no more preparation than en- 
gaging one of the many sports 
cruisers ready for charter. Tackle 
and bait are provided by the skip- 
per and his knowledge of fish ways 
and his experience in handling the 
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big fellows are at the disposal of 
anglers. 
Light-tackle fishing, in the early 
days followed almost exclusively by 
wealthy and ardent devotees of 
Izaak Walton, now is a sport for all 
to whom a singing reel and arch- 
ing rod provide a supreme thrill. 
The plug caster, fly caster and spin- 
ner usually confine themselves to 
bay waters and such small but 
enthusiastic game as the bonefish, 
permit, jacks and channel bass. 
Some, however, are not averse to 
wrecking tackle on fullback-sized 
tarpon, sailfish and dolphin. 
Still-fishing, either from bridges, 
sea walls or boats drifting over off- 
shore reefs, has clock-around fol- 
lowers. Snapper, grouper, yellow- 
tail, pompano and other good din- 


ners are extra rewards in addition 


to the fun of this kind of fishing. 
Hand lines can be used and little 
expensive gear is required. 

The fishing tournaments recog- 
nize light and heavy tackle classi-~ 
fications, with the former divided 
into plug casting, fly casting and 
spinning divisions. So, regardless 
of tackle preferred, the angler al- 
ways is in competition with others 7 
using the same class rod and line. 7 

Fishing is good at all seasons, but 
certain times of the year are best | 
for certain species. Tarpon, for ex- 
ample, are present in the greatest 7 
concentrations in April, May and~ 
June. December is an excellent™ 
month for baby sailfish. Bonefish ~ 
average a greater weight in winter, — 
are more numerous in summer. 
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Golf and tennis are year-around: 


participant sports. Miami Beach 
operates two municipal eighteen- 
hole courses within the city and 
Miami has one public course. In 
addition, there are a_ half-dozen 
club courses within the immediate 
area where visitors usually can ar- 
range to play. In quality of fair- 


ways, greens and clubhouse facil- ° 


ities, the municipal courses are 
equal to most private links. Miami 
Beach and Miami likewise have 
public tennis courts in several 
parks where vacationers are wel- 
come at the nominal fee charged 
residents. 
- Miami Beach in particular has 
an extensive all-year recreation pro- 
gram for both adults and young- 
sters. It centers about three recrea- 
tion halls and playground areas in 
the parks with thousands of vaca- 
tioners taking part in the activities 
every week of the year. Concerts 
and dances, cards, checkers, shuffle- 
board, classes in handicrafts and 
languages, readings, story hours, 
various ball games and movies are 
among the diversions offered. The 
municipal fishing pier also is open 
to visitors without charge. 
Sightseeing usually is part of the 
visitor’s vacation, too, regardless of 
the time of year. Probably the most 
impressive of the points of interest 
is the Everglades National. Park, of 
course, but there are also several 
ommercial “jungles” featuring 
irds, animals and flowers. Fair- 
hild Garden, on the mainland a 
ew minutes outside the Miami 
city limits, is well worth a visit by 
nyone interested in plants. The 


For Winter Fun and Frolic 


Swimming and sunning, your hotel or public 
beach. 

| Fishing, ocean or bay waters. 

Golf, two public 18-hole courses. 

| Tennis, public park courts. 

Sightseeing, by bus, boat or private car. 
Shopping, newest resort wear. 

Horse racing, Nov. 27-April 19. 

| Dog racing, Nov. 15-June 2. 

| Metropolitan Miami Fishing tourney, Dec. 
_19-April 17. 

Miami Beach Fishing tourney, July 4-Labor 


ay. 

Lipton Cup Sailing race, Jan. 29. 

Opera, Jan. 31. 

Biscayne Bay regatta, Feb. 12-13. 

Serbin Women’s Open Golf tournament, Feb. 
17-20. 

South Florida Orchid show, Feb. 23-28. 

Major league spring training baseball, March. 

peed Neighbor Tennis Championships, March 

1-27. 

Miami Beach Open Golf tournament, March 

He 227 

Final U. |ef M. symphony concert, winter 
series, May 8. y 
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Almost anyone can enjoy simple sailing craft. 


garden, to which admission is free, 
has an extensive palm collection 
and an impressive array of flower- 
ing shrubs and vines gathered from 
the tropics of the world. There also 
is an extensive orchid collection. 

Dade County, in which both 
Miami and Miami Beach are lo- 
cated, operates the former James 
Deering Estate, long a landmark, 
as an art gallery. The landscaped 
grounds and the buildings them- 
selves are of interest as well as the 
collection of paintings. Sightseeing 
buses visit these and other points 
on the mainland and in Miami 
Beach, but one of the best ways in 
which to view the elaborate homes 
and hotels of Miami Beach is by 
sightseeing boat along the inland 
waterways that wind through the 
city. 

Sailing, like swimming, can be 
indulged in every month of the 
year with the picturesque reaches 
of Biscayne bay a delight for small 
boat skippers. Water-skiing and 
spear-fishing are aquatic sports 
growing in popularity, especially 
with younger people. 

Although the seasons bring little 
marked contrast in the way of cli- 
mate, there is a definite variation 
in entertainment above the basic 
all-year activities in which vaca- 
tioners may participate. Winter, of 
course, provides the greatest num- 
ber of things to do and see. 

Horse and greyhound racing 
starts in November, with the thor- 
oughbred card going until late 
April. The season is split equally 
between Tropical, Hialeah and 


Gulfstream parks in that order. 
Dog racing is extended until early 
June, with one or more of four 
tracks in the immediate area in 
operation through the winter. Jai 
alai is a December-March attrac- 
tion. 

Autumn visitors can see excellent 
football as the University of Miami, 
ranked tenth in the nation for 
the past year, entertains through 
October and November in the 
Orange Bowl stadium. The Orange 
Bowl game on New Year’s Day, 
along with the Christmas-New Year 
week of fiesta, is one of the out- 
standing vacation attractions of the 
world. 

January, February and March 
witness the largest visitor crowds 
and a full calendar of night club 
and theatrical entertainment as 
well as sports events that include 
outstanding golf and tennis tourna- 
ments, sailing and power-boat rac- 
ing and shows of many types. 
Among the latter there are always 
fashion displays, hobby exhibits 
and flower shows. Many Miami 
Beach hotels from time to time 
have special fashion and _ water 
shows. 

April sees a slackening in activ- 
ities as many of the winter va- 
cationers return home with the 
arrival of spring in the north, al- 
though April and May are con- 
sidered by residents as two of the 
finest months weather-wise. May, 
in particular, is noted for its fine 
days and the quiet, peaceful living 
between seasons. 

June, July and August, with 
their bargain hotel rates coinciding 
with vacation time for so many 
people, find Miami Beach thronged 
with people. Package vacations 
sponsored by the air lines have 
proved exceptionally popular as 
money and time savers for those 
who have “two weeks with pay” 
and want to make the most of 
them. Nowhere else can luxury be 
bought for so little as in Miami 
Beach during summer. 

Thus Miami Beach, now an all- 
year vacation center and host every 
year to approximately a million 
visitors, is outstanding for its cli- 
mate, its health, accommodations 
and its recreational features, a com- 
bination unmatched anywhere. 


MIAMI BEACH HOTEL DIRECTORY 


Accommodations listed here are all members of the Miami Beach Chamber of Commerce, For rates, contact 
Commerce, the hotel concerned, your travel agent or Travel. 


DEFINITION OF SYMBOLS 


. —Accepts Children FP —Free Parking P —Pool 


AC —Air Conditioned KDL—Kosher Dietary Laws Pr —Pool Facilities 

AP —aAmerican Plan MAP—Modifled Amer, Plan PBF —Private Beach Facil. 
BS —Baby Sitters Avail. ( ) —Number of Hotel Rooms RA —Rates on Application 
CL —Cocktail Lounge OF —Ocean Front Ss —Solarium 


¢<s —Coffee Shop PAC —Partially Air Conditioned SPD —Salt I’ree Diet Facil. 


DR —Dining Room PA —Pets Accepted 


NAME AND ADDRESS 


ALGIERS (198) 
2555 Collins Ave. 


ALLISON (79) 
6261 Collins Ave. 


ARLINGTON (100) 
455 Ocean Dr. 


ATLANTIC TOWERS (125) 


4201 Collins Ave. 


ATLANTIS (142) 

2655 Collins Ave. 
ATLAS (77 

426 Meridian Ave. 
BALMORAL 

Ocean at 98th St. 
BANCROFT (160) 

1501 Collins Ave. 
BEL-AIRE (108) 

6515 Collins Ave. 
RBELMAR (130) 

2613 Collins Ave. 


RETSY ROSS (87) 
1440 Ocean Dr. 

BILLOWS (57 
2601 Collins Ave. 


BILTMORE TERRACE (227) 


8701 Collins Ave. 
BACKSTONE (219) 

800 Washington Ave. 
BOMBAY (100) 

6901 Collins Ave. 
BREAKWATER (75) 

940 Ocean Dr. 
<ADET (45) 

1701 James Ave. 
CADILLAC (125) 

3925 Collins Ave. 
CAPRI (111) 

3010 Collins Ave. 
CARIBBEAN (105) 

3737 Collins Ave. 


CARLTON (67) 
1433 Collins Ave. 
CARLYLE (75 
1250 Ocean Dr. 
CASA FRANCESCA 
1120 6th St. 
CATALINA (64) 
1732 Collins Ave. 
CAVALIER 
1320 Ocean Dr. 
CLAREMONT (70) 
1700 Collins Ave. 
CLARIDGE (52) 
3500 Collins Ave. 
CLEVELANDER (64) 
1020 Ocean Dr. 
COLLINS PARK (58) 
2000 Park Ave. 
COLONY (55) 
736 Ocean Dr. 
COPLEY PLAZA (69) 
3900 Collins Ave. 
CORAL REEF (102) 
8611 Collins Ave. 
CORONET (108) 
6365 Collins Ave. 
CORSAIR (80) 
101 Ocean Dr. 
CROMWELL (105) 
110 20th St. 
CROTON (57) 
7326 Collins Ave. 
CROYDON ARMS (60) 
8720 Collins Ave. 
DELANO (207) 
1685 Collins Ave. 
DELMONICO (150) 
6393 Collins Ave. 


DEVON (26) 

6881 Indian Creek Dr. 
DILIDO (330) 

1669 Collins Ave. 


DORCHESTER (104) 
1850 Collins Ave. 
DUKE (33) 
8233 Harding Ave. 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


EMPRESS (251) 
4333 Collins Ave. 


FLAMINGO (201) 

1500 Bay Rd, 
FLORIDIAN (250) 

540 West Ave. 
FONTAINEBLEAU (565) 

Ocean at 44th St. 
GALE (5 


1621 Collins Ave. 
GOLF PARK (25) 

330 19th St. 
HALCYON (39) 

1231 17th St. 
HARMAN VILLA (22) 

354 Washington Ave, 
HOLIDAY MANOR (46) 

6000 Indian Creek Dr, 
IMPERIAL (48) 

650 Ocean Dr. 
JEFFERSON (72) 

121 15th St. 
JO-EEN (28) 

1900 West Ave. 
JOHNINA (100) 

6995 Collins Ave. 
LA FLORA (45) 

1238 Collins Ave. 
LESLIE (50) 

1244 Ocean Dr. 
LIBERTY ARMS (32) 

236 21st St. 
LOMBARDY (170) 

6305 Collins Ave. 


LORD BALTIMORE (59) 
8030 Collins Ave 
MAHONEY (30) 
1240 71st St. 
MANTELL PLAZA (35) 
255 W. 24th St. 
MARE GRANDE (60) 
5 san Dr, 
/ NE TERRACE (110) 
2710 Collins Ave. 
MARTINIQUE (140) 
6423 Collins Ave, 
MAYFAIR (42) 
1960 Park Ave. 
MONTE CARLO (190) 
6551 Collins Ave, 


NAUTILUS (300) 
1825 Collins Ave. 
NETHERLAND (100) 
1330 Ocean Dr. 
NEW YORKER (72) 
1611 Collins Ave. 
NORMANDIE (100) 
349 Ocean Dr. 
NORMANDY ISLE (28) 
1033 71st St. 
NORMANDY PLAZA (65) 
6979 Collins Ave. 
OCEAN HAVEN (81) 
155 Ocean Dr. 


OCEAN SPRAY 

1130 Collins Ave. 
OCEAN SURF (50) 

36 Ocean Ter. 

OCEAN TERRACE (20) 
10 Ocean Ter. 
OLSEN (40) 

7300 Ocean Terrace 
PARK LIDO (50) 

2216 Park Ave. 
PETER MILLER 

1900 Collins Ave. 
PLYMOUTH (80) 

336 21st St. 
PREMIER (30) 

745 Collins Ave. 


PRESIDENT MADISON (200) 


3801 Collins Ave. 
PROMENADE (120) 

2477 Collins Ave. 
RALEIGH (117) 

1777 Collins Ave. 


FACILITIES 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 


REGENT (30) 
1685 James Ave. 
RENDALE (102) 
3120 Collins Ave. 
REVERE (61) 
1100 Collins Ave, 
RICHMOND (78) 
1757 Collins Ave, 
RITZ PLAZA (131) 
1701 Collins Ave, 
RONEY PLAZA (282) 
2301 Collins Aye, 


ROWE (50) 

6600 Collins Ave. 
ROXY (68) 

1120 Collins Ave. 
ROYAL PALM (125) 

1545 Collins Ave. 


ROYAL YORK (125) 
5875 Collins Ave. 


ROYCE (16) 
634 Euclid Ave. 
SAGAMORE (127) 
1671 Collins Ave, 
ST. MORITZ (130) 
1565 Collins Ave, 
SAN MARINO (133) 
4299 Collins Ave. 


SANS SOUCI (252) 
3101 Collins Ave. 
SAVOY PLAZA (260) 
425 Ocean Dr. 

SAXONY (256) 
3201 Collins Ave, 

SEACOMBER (84) 
1717 Collins Ave. 

SEA GULL (150) 
100 21st St. 


SEA ISLE (251) 
3001 Collins Ave, 
SEYMOUR (33) 
945 Pennsylvania Ave. 
SHELBORNE (150) 
1801 Collins Ave. 
SHELBY (44) 
1826 Collins Ave. 
SHEPLEY (32) 
1340 Collins Ave. 
SHORE CLUB (154) 
1901 Collins Ave. 


SHOREHAM & VILLAS (200) 


515 Ocean Dr. 


SHOREMEDE (100) 
3585 Collins Ave. 

SORRENTO (125) 
4391 Collins Ave, 


SOUTH SEAS - 

1751 Collins Ave. 
SOVEREIGN (114) 

4385 Collins Ave. 
STANTON (35) 

161 Ocean Dr. 
SURF (39) 

AMA, Ocean Dr. 
SURFSIDE PLAZA (120) 

2457 Collins Ave. 
SURREY (100) 

4390 Collins Ave. 
TAFT (31) 

1040 Washington Ave. 
TATEM (100) 

4343 Collins Ave. 
TIDES (114) ~ 

1220 Ocean Dr. 
TIFFANY (65) 

801 Collins Ave. 
TRAYMORE (122) 

2445 Collins Ave, 
TRITON (103) 

2729 Collins Ave. 
TUDOR kei, 

1111 Collins Ave. 
VANDERBILT (186) 

2009 Collins Ave. 
VARIETY (77) 

1702 Alton Rd. 
VERSAILLES (144) 

3425 Collins Ave. 
VICTOR (100) 

1144 Ocean Dr. 
VIRGINIAN (57) 

1665 Alton Rd. 
WALDORF TOWERS (56) 

860 Ocean Dr. 
WHITE HOUSE (184) 

1451 Ocean Dr. 
WILSHIRE (32) 

3710 Collins Ave. 
WOFFORD BEACH (120) 

2401 Collins Ave. 
LINCOLN CENTER (66) 

630 Lincoln Rd.- 
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r | Ban WesT coast of Florida may be “discovered” 

. anew this year by means of the smooth new speed- 

west coast trails to way, U.S. 19, which heads straight south from Atlanta, 
enters Florida near Monticello, and joins the Tamiami 


Trail via the Sunshine Skyway at St. Petersburg, 


central point on the Suncoast. 
Why should the motorist choose the U.S. 19 route? 
= Because it is the only north-south highway traversing 
Florida which is virtually free of congestion at any 


point—and because it probably packs more attractions 
per mile than any other highway in the nation. 


Into this new scenic highway nearly all north-south 
routes funnel—such as 17, 1, 23, 441 and 301 on the 
Eastern seaboard, and such middle routes as 41, 129, 


319, 27, 31 and 331, or they connect by short sections 
of good roadway to U.S. 19. 

Below St. Petersburg, the only large city on the new 
scenic Suncoast Highway, the traveler may have his 
choice of three widely differing vacation tours—or he 
may take all three. If he is interested in hunting, fish- 
ing or camera tours through America’s only tropical 
area, he may choose to stop at one of the lower Gulf 
Coast towns like Naples or Everglades City. Secondly, 
he may turn off the Trail into Road 27 and make the 
toll-free journey down the Florida Keys to Key West, 
then take his car across to Cuba on the new ferry. Or 
he may continue along the Trail to Miami—and 


BY PRESSLY PHILLIPS 


SUNSHINE SKYWAY TOLL CHARGES 


(one way) 
Passenger cars, station wagons, suburbans....$ 
Two-axle trucks, tractors, hearses, ambulances. . .$2 
Automobiles with one-axle trailers..........-. $2 
Automobiles with two-axle wailers...........- ; 
Three-axle trucks, three-axle tractor-trailer 


combinations $3.00 
Four-axle tractor-trailer combinations.......... 
Five-axle tractor combinations, unusual 

vehicles, power shovels, other heavy equip- 

ment and machinery... .....5 06... cc ee ; 
Motorcycles, bicycles, pedestriams .......-.-+-- ; 
Buses 


thence up the East Coast on a circle tour of the state. 

On any or all of these tours, the first-time traveler 
discovers a unique corner of his country, differing 
vastly from anything he has ever seen before. 

This 400-mile, attraction-packed Adventure Trail, 
pioneered four centuries ago by the mail-clad soldiers 
of de Soto with their burden-bearing slave girls 
chained by their wrists or ankles, takes the traveler 
directly into a score of new adventures, provided, that 
is, he knows what they are and where to look for them. 

Between Monticello in North Florida and Ever- 
glades City in the south, there are four state parks, one 
national park, several national forest areas, and state 
and national sanctuaries and monuments. Here U.S. 
19 crosses a score of tropical West Coast rivers, known 
for their fabulous fresh and salt-water fishing. Camps 
along the rivers, between U.S. 19 and the Gulf, range 
from ordinary comfort to the extremes of luxury, such 
as Homosassa Springs Hotel and Paradise Point at 
Crystal River. 

All these recreational areas are within a two-hour 
drive of the new Suncoast Highway, and may easily be 
located by use of maps and road signs. Through the 
Florida open hunting season, supervised bear, deer 
and turkey hunts are allowed in national forest and 
preserve areas near the highway. Fishing in the lower 
reaches of the rivers without fresh-water fishing licenses 
is permissible, as these are tidal waters for many miles, 
though all varieties of fish may be caught. 


Modern band shell houses concerts in Williams Park, St. Petersburg. 
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Midway down the state is the only metropolitan 
area, the great triangle of St. Petersburg, Tampa and 
Sarasota, Florida’s largest single resort community. 
And although U.S. 19 crosses this area without en- 
countering congested areas, this is the favorite stopping 
point for many seasoned travelers. Within this 50-mile 
circle may be found all the attractions which the 
Florida-bound traveler is seeking 

Pinellas County’s Gulf of Mexico beaches, now 
called the Holiday Isles, are famed as an American 
Riviera throughout the nation. Directly on the beaches 
such hostelries as the Tides and the Glades offer pack- 
aged vacations complete with entertainment, and 
hundreds of motels and apartment buildings have 
transformed the golden sands into a grand glitter of 
luxury for those who seek sun and surf bathing. Again, 
the visitor may choose from modest to the most 
elaborate of apartments in a wide range of prices. 

Charter and party boat stations are sprinkled 
liberally along St. Petersburg’s 33 miles of waterfront. 
Boats, motors and sailing craft are available for hire 
for the enterprising fisherman or skipper who dislikes 
being “guided” on water tours. Cruise boats sail daily, 
taking passengers at $2.00 a head. Party-boat fishing 
is usually $5.00 per person, with chartered craft from 
$50.00 up. 

Principal new point of interest at St. Petersburg is, 
of course, the new travel facility, the Sunshine Skyway, 
which crosses Tampa Bay from lower St. Petersburg 
to the twin cities of Palmetto and Bradenton. For the 
traveler bent on reaching Key West in a hurry, the 
Skyway will appeal as a great time-saver, cutting off 
70 miles of congested area through Tampa. | 

The Skyway is an attraction in itself, as its traffic 
count already has proved. Rising 150 feet above the 
bay where it joins the Gulf of Mexico, the Skyway 
offers a scintillating panorama of sun, sea and sky, with 
low-lying mangrove islets on the horizon presenting al 
typical South Seas silhouette. Within the fifteen miles 
of the Skyway are causeways and smaller bridges we 


the traveler may stop to fish or picinc, with facilities 
provided by the state highway department which 
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St. Pete shuffleboard club is world's largest tourist sports group. 
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Sarasota's Jungle Gardens have rare tropical plants, exotic bird life, 


operates the toll facility. Tolls approximate those of 
the old ferry, now discontinued. 

The Sunshine City, although long famed for its 
quiet recreational areas such as the three huge shuffle- 
board clubs and their subsidiaries such as lawn bowl- 
ing, quoits, checker and chess clubs, also has its quota 
of dog and horse racing tracks and a new jaialai 
fronton, first on the West Coast and second in the 
nation. Dancing places abound, from teen-age square- 
dance halls to night clubs and the famed-for-many- 
years Coliseum and Palais Royal, where the old-timers 
and the middle-aged congregate. Too well known to 
need elaboration is the Million Dollar Pier, where you 
_ may fish, sit in the sun, listen to the city-owned radio 
station, WSUN (Why Stay Up North), eat, dance, 
play cards or merely vegetate in the huge Casino 
building or along the pier head, watching the porpoises 
and pelicans play hide and seek in the bay. 

Any attempt to describe St. Petersburg is immedi- 
ately stymied for lack of proper adjectives—you have 
" to see it to believe it. Two things for which the city is 
- famed may be counted on at any time and however 


2 Tampa Bayi scane.oflatarnational Lightning.Championship regatta... 
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many visits the traveler makes—its sunshine and _ its 
friendliness. The city has tropical beauty, peace—and 
plenty of activity—but of the ordered sort. There is 
nothing frenzied about the Sunshine City. 

Winter entertainment features in St. Petersburg 
range from free public band concerts to golf, tennis 
and baseball. It is the home of the 75-year-old Kids 
and Kubs, the Half-Century teams and the winter 
training quarters of the Cards and Yanks. Concerts 
by national artists, two local symphony orchestras, the 
Little ‘Theatre, and the new regional drama, Florida 
Aflame, form a part of the winter program. The 
Florida drama runs from January to May each year, 
then from June to September at nearby Philippi Park. 

Sail and power-boat racing occur all year; exotic 
orchid and flower shows, marine shell and antique 
exhibitions are on the winter program. Accommoda- 
tions in St. Petersburg, the Gulf Beaches or nearby 
communities are built up to a surplus, so that within 
a wide range of prices there are facilities, either for 
transient, monthly or seasonal travelers. 

Unless you have experienced the wonders of this 
West Coast world, you have not really found the fine 
fun Florida presents for all. @ 


ST. PETERSBURG 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 
3-Apr. 1% Greyhound Racing, Derby Lane 
22 Regional Drama, Florida Aflame opens 
in permanent home, Outdoor Theatre, 
Phillipi Park 
Horse Racing Season Opens, Sunshine 
Park 
28-31 Antiques Exhibition, All States; Armory 
29-30 Orchid Show, . Seventh Annual West 
Coast; Pier 
Concert, St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


23-Apr. 


FEBRUARY 

National Small Bore Rifle Tournament 

Southland Sweepstakes Regatta 

Sunshine City Cat Show, Pier 

National Open Marl Lawn _ Bowling 
Championships 

Major League Baseball Spring Training, 
Al Lang Field 

International Shuffleboard Tournaments 

Mid-Winter International Lightning 
Regatta 

$5,000 Women’s Open Golf Tourna- 
ment; Sunset 

Charity Ball, Coliseum 


MARCH 
Pinellas County Fair, Largo Fairgrounds 
Shell Exhibit, St. Petersburg Rod and 
Gun Club 
Flower Show, St. Petersburg Garden 
Club; Armory 
St. Petersburg-Havana Yacht Race 
17-20 $15,000 St. Petersburg Open Golf Tour- 
nament 
Festival of the States (Parade, April 1) 


28-Apr. 2 


\ 


Thatched-roof hut under U.S. flag and large sign mark gateway south of Homestead, Florida, with plans afoot for west coast entry also. 


exploring the KV ER GLADES 


BY MAX HUNN AND EDWARD DICKSON 


Explorers gather at Coot Bay ranger station, 


Se = 


popular launching spot for boats brought into Everglades National Park on trailers. 
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HE MYSTERY of the Everglades, 

that vast swampland which 
makes up much of southern Florida, 
is breaking down, but the fascina- 
tion of this strange wilderness is 
perhaps greater than ever. 

' For years, the awe in which the 
‘glades were held by visitors and 
Floridians alike was based chiefly 
on fear and ignorance. Few persons 
except the Seminole Indians really 
knew or understood the Everglades. 
Now, with increased exploration of 
the Everglades, the fascination re- 
mains, but it is based on knowledge 
and actual enjoyment of this region 
of waving sawgrass, murky waters, 
recurring “islands” of high land, 


tangled mangrove jungles and coal- 
black soil so rich in decayed vege- 
tation that it will burn. 

The program to make the ’glades 
something to enjoy rather 


than 


something to be chary of began 
when the state and federal govern- 


nents were able to designate 1,228,- 
500 acres of land as the Everglades 
National Park. An additional 271,- 
000 acres annexed to the park 
recently brought the area’s size to 
1,500,000 acres. 

There still is no such thing as 
taking a casual stroll, auto ride or 
boat trip into the Everglades. But 
the National Park Service, the state 
conservation department, the Au- 
dubon Society and sportsmen’s 
groups such as the Florida Air- 
boatmen’s Association, all are con- 
tributing to the program of enjoy- 
‘Ing the ’glades in their natural 
state. Properly conducted trips into 
the swamplands are being spon- 
sored and encouraged, and visitors 
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and residents are daily learning 
more about this region. 

It’s no trick to drive along a high- 
way that borders the Everglades 
and look across the expanse of 
swampy grassland with its odd 
clumps of trees projecting at in- 
tervals into the skyline. That is 
seeing, but not experiencing, the 
Everglades. The ’glades are elusive. 


They retreat before civilization, 
taking with them their bird life, 
their animals and much of the 


strangeness which has kept them 
almost uninhabited. 

Once a highway is put in to make 
the land accessible to visitors, the 
section isn’t really Everglades any 
more. That is the problem the Na- 
tional Park Service encountered— 
and which it is gradually overcom- 
ing. It is developing facilities for 
capturing the elusive qualities of 


Paradise Key. This is a limestone 
island surrounded by an expanse of 
marshland. A preliminary taste for 
the visitor is the sight of majestic 
royal palms which tower straight 
into the usually bright blue sky. 
The display of royal palms here is 
one of the best in Florida. 

Paradise Key is a typical Ever- 
glades “hammock,” the term ap- 
plied to the recurring “islands” in 
this vast swampland. The ’glades 
are all low-lying, but these sections 
of higher ground spawn jungle-like 
growth—trees and  shrubs—which 
would not survive in the flooded 
surrounding marshlands. 

Two trails have been developed 
by the park service through this bit 
of Everglades to serve as a sample 
which the public can now enjoy. 
More than 200,000 persons’ visit 
here annually. 


Cameras ready, visitors wind way slowly through watery wilderness dense with wildlife. 


the Everglades, allowing visitors to 
see the real characteristics of this 
eerie land. 

Both the frightening and capti- 
vating qualities of the Everglades 
are apparent to visitors who travel 
to the Royal Palm Ranger Station 
at the entrance to the Everglades 
National Park. The station is 
reached by taking U. S. Highway 1 
south from Miami through Home- 
stead and Florida City, and turning 
off on Florida Highway 27. Distance 
from Miami is about 45 miles. 

It is here that the park service 
has concentrated its efforts to make 
it possible for the average visitor to 
really see something of. the ’glades 
without having to become an 
explorer. 

At the park entrance you are on 


Taking off at right angles from 
the road- leading into the park is 
the Anhinga Trail, a narrow board- 
walk suspended above the typically 
soggy ground. For about half a 
mile, the Anhinga walkway extends 
out over the marsh, enabling visi- 
tors to see the land and something 
of the ’glades wild life in their 
natural habitat. 

The animals and birds have 
learned they are protected from 
hunters, and visitors seldom. scare 
them here. In other parts of the 
Everglades they quickly vanish at 
the slightest strange sound. 

Visitors invariably are impressed 
by the sight of alligators lying in 
the sun or in the water, awash 
except for their snouts. Normally 
they are lethargic, but an aroused 
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or hungry ‘gator is something to 
avoid. The walkway hangs well 
above the resting alligators. At the 
end of the walkway is an observa- 
tion hut. Here, bird lovers can 
watch rare species such as limpkins 
and purple gallinules. 

One of the distinctions of the 
Everglades National Park is its bird 
life. Rookeries located in other sec- 
tions of the park are populated 
with thousands of birds. The Amer- 
ican egret, with its white plume, for 
example, once faced extinction. 
Plume hunters, to fill the demands 
of fashion, ruthlessly slaughtered 
these birds. Now protected, the 
egret is making a comeback. In the 
park, he is in his native surround- 


ings. Other species flourishing 
under protective game laws include 
water turkey, wood ibis, roseate 


spoonbill, herons and cranes. 

The second trail at the ranger 
station is named the Gumbo Limbo 
‘Trail. The gumbo limbo is a tree 
found in Florida jungle growth. 
‘This latter trail, appropriately, 
winds through the undergrowth 


of a typical Everglades hammock. 
This higher ground is dry, and 
hikers find themselves on a path 
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Under bright skies, tour takers drift quietly along 


cs 


which is overgrown to form a sort 
of tunnel. Sunlight has difficulty 
seeping through the dense thicket. 
Even the shrill bird cries, uttered 
just outside the hammock, seem 
far away in the quietness of the 
undergrowth. 

In the tangled hammock, some 
30 kinds of trees and shrubs can be 
identified, from the luxuriant ferns 
which struggle at ground level for 
a space to live to the majestic royal 
palms which reach far above the 
rest of the plant life. 

Strange to many visitors are the 
wild orchid plants which grow on 
trees but take their nourishment 
from the air. Another sight of in- 
terest is the strangler fig tree which 
slowly ruins the oak tree on which 
it grows. At some time, seed of the 
fig was dropped by a bird on the 
host oak tree and the fig began its 
erowth. Gradually it sent down 
long branches to root in the ground 
and thus start the process of strang- 
ling the oak. 

From the Royal Palm. station 
runs a road to the Coot Bay ranger 
station on Florida Bay. This area 
attracts many fishermen for catches 
of snook, tarpon, redfish, bone fish, 


Ax 
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jew fish and mangrove snapper. 
Guides and charter boats are avail- 
able here, and fishermen can bring 
in their own boats and outboard 
motors. 

The park service has developed 
a 67-mile auto tour inside the park. 
This includes about a dozen stops 
for sight-seeing, including those at 
the Royal Palm and Coot Bay ran- 
ger stations. 

Naturalist services are provided 
in the park area to answer ques- 
tions and to lead guided tours. 
Overnight accommodations near 
Flamingo, on Florida Bay, for fish- 
ermen and sight-seers are planned. 

In the recent addition of 271,000 
acres to the park, the attractions 
acquired included: a stand of giant 
cypress trees, the only sizeable 
sample of these ancient trees within 
the actual confines of the park; ten 
square miles of the Ten Thousand 
Islands section—a picturesque area 
with myriad islets, mile after mile 
of waterways winding in all direc- 
tions, and fabulous fishing; Duck 
Rock, the Island summer home of 
75,000 white ibises, and their near- 
by feeding grounds. One of the 
more spectacular Everglades sights 


beside Cuthbert Rookery as colorful birds wing in and out in full, protected freedom. 
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is the evening homing of wave after 
wave of these birds. Duck Rock 
already had been designated as a 
bird sanctuary. 

The addditional acreage also in- 
cluded a series of mounds built by 
the Calusa Indians, who disap- 
peared soon after the white man 
arrived. These are located along 
the Turner River. 

A result of the added area of 
the park is expected to be develop- 
ment of west coast gateways. Access 
would be by road and by water. 
Visitors to the west coast of the 
Sunshine State could enter the park 
from near Everglades City, on the 
coast of the Gulf of Mexico, instead 
of having to go all the way to 
Homestead, on the Atlantic coast, 
and on to the Royal Palm station 
entrance. 

The part of the park which has 
been developed for sightseeing is 
only a sampling of the vast Ever- 
glades area. The ’glades cover much 
of South Florida, extending all the 
way south from above Lake Okee- 
chobee. All the southern half of the 
state except for a rim along the 
coastline once belonged to the 
Everglades. In the now populated 
areas, land has been reclaimed from 
the Everglades by drainage. Farm 
land around Lake Okeechobee has 
been provided by water control. 

Back in the interior of the 
*glades, usually reached by a bumpy 
trail, will be found logging camps. 
Cypress, a highly-valued wood be- 
cause of its long life, comes out of 
the Everglades in large quantities. 
Another activity which has taken 

civilization into the Everglades de- 

Bspite the natural obstacles.is the 
‘search for oil. A number of ex- 
ploratory wells have been sunk in 
the Everglades area outside the na- 
tional park boundaries. Two wells 
were brought in recently some 40 
miles west of Miami. 

The few Seminole Indians who 
remain in the wilderness know the 
area well. They live from the food 
the region provides, and may come 
in to civilization only occasionally. 
But aside from the Seminoles, few 
venturers have attempted to con- 

_quer the swampland. 

Wild life in the Everglades in- 
cludes deer, wildcat and bear. Wild 
turkeys can be hunted there. Visi- 
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Young Louisiana herons in nest squawked protest at invading Everglades camera enthusiast. 


tors are apt to be more apprehen- 
sive—and thus more _ interested— 
about alligators and such poisonous 
snakes as diamond-back rattlers and 
cotton-mouthed moccasins. 

The marshy soil of the ’glades 
alone has made the area difficult to 
penetrate. Travel on foot is slow 
and hazardous, and two methods 
for getting around are peculiar to 
this section. One is the ’glades 
buggy, a tractor-like vehicle with 
huge tires which keep the buggy 
from sinking into the soft muck. 
The other is the air-boat. It is 
really a flat-bottomed boat with an 
airplane-type propeller mounted 
on the deck to give the boat a for- 
ward movement. This boat skims 
over the top of the waving grass 
and the shallow channels. Since 
there is little high land in the 
’glades, it is usually possible to find 
a pathway for an air-boat. 

To satisfy the interest of bird- 
lovers in the ‘glades, the National 
Audubon Society runs a series of 
tours to different seetions of the 
Everglades. At least one type of 
tour is operated during most of the 


year. Some 180 different birds are 
listed by the Audubon Society as 
possible to see on these trips. 

One of the winter-season trips 
is a two-day conducted tour to the 
great rookeries in the Florida Bay 
region. Here, thousands of ibises 
and egrets can be seen massed on 
tiny islands in the bay. Highlight 
of this tour is on the second day, 
when the party locates a tiny man- 
grove island and one flight after 
another of pink formations—roseate 
spoonbills—rises into the air. On 
this trip the party overnights at 
Tavernier, in the Florida Keys. 

Also during the winter and 
spring a two-day tour is offered to 
the Kissimmee Prairie. This tour 
runs through the area around Lake 
Okeechobee and on to the grass- 
lands northwest of the lake. High- 
lights of this trip are sights of the 
burrowing owl and the majestic 
Florida crane. 

Strongly as the Everglades area 
resists encroachment, it is surren- 
dering to one form or another of 
civilization. It is a wise wanderer 
who makes his exploration now. 
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ANT TO STEP out of touch with the world? Within 

Florida’s legal limits, you can easily escape into 
solitude and still be not more than an hour by car 
from a bustling resort. Your haven is a lush, sub- 
tropical island where winter is a chilling memory and 
telephones a rarity. It’s called Sanibel. And it is less 
than twenty miles from the popular resort city eles 
Myers. 


In reality, Sanibel is an 1s asthe rennin 
neighbor, Captiva, gi eenererre cee 
together, have thg@iimmggeety and offer the same 
diversions. Thggiggeturn, part of a group of islands 


off the lowgg@egetoast of Florida which thrive in the 
warmth gegenshine and Gulf of Mexico waters and 
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Fortunate young girl takes ~ 
stroll along Sanibel’s sandy 
beach edged by pine trees. — 
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have hardly been touched by the hand of man, the 
despoiling one, that is. 

Sanibel and Captiva are reached by car-ferry across 
the two-mile expanse of San Carlos Bay. The voyage 
moves you into a remarkable atmosphere of lazy 
existence, genuine privacy and the society of congenial 
islanders who will leave you alone if you prefer it that 
way. It’s like stepping back 30 or 40 years to the era 
of the general store, one-room schoolhouse and _ party- 
line telephone. In fact, until last December there was 
only one telephone on the island connected to “the 
outside,” the place really has that schoolhouse and 
general store—and not too much more. 

As one islander put it, there are three things on 
Sanibel and Captiva—fishing, shelling and solitude. 
The fishing is excellent, the shelling, or collection of 
rare and beautiful seashells, is the best to be found 
in North America and possibly the best in the world, 
and the solitude is the drawing card for those people 
who have become regular habitues of the islands. 

. Botanically, Sanibel and Captiva look like a cross 


Sanibel's status as wildlife refuge draws visitors to watch tower. 
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Historic lighthouse stands beside stilted house at southern tip of isle. 


between Cuba, Tahiti and the Florida Keys. Sanibel 
is much the larger, is long and reasonably wide, while 
Captiva is shorter and slimmer. They are lush with 
cocoanut palms, Australian pines, seagrapes and varied 
tropical and sub-tropical undergrowth. There is only 
one paved road on the islands which runs down the 
middle and peters out before it finishes the job on 
Captiva. From this highway, sand roads branch off to 
all nooks and crannies of the islands and are fre- 
quently one-lane affairs looking like Hollywood sets 
for a South Sea island movie. The bayside shoreline 
is not spectacular but the Gulf beaches are. Soft sands 
are bordered with graceful palms and paved, at high- 
water mark, with those rare and beautiful shells. 

Everyone on the islands is shell-conscious, natives 
and visitors alike. The shells come in all sizes, peculiar 
shapes and striking colors and are supplied fresh with 
every high tide, particularly on the full and new 
moons. Collectors come from all over the world to 
comb Sanibel’s beaches and a thriving business has 
sprung up in nearby Ft. Myers which disperses the 
sea’s beauties to all corners. 

The island has a romantic past centered around 
the nefarious pirate, José Gaspar. This sea-going 
villain made his headquarters on Gasparilla Island to 
the north, kept his women captives on Captiva and 
is supposed to have buried much of his treasure in 
the area. Gaspar had, at one time, a thriving little 
settlement on Gasparilla Island and did a booming 
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business in the rape of legitimate commerce on the 
high seas. There are persistent tales of silver coins 
washing up on the beaches of Sanibel and Captiva 
after large storms, and the islands have been well dug 
into by industrious but ill-fated treasure seekers. 

No real settlement reached the islands until the 
middle eighties of the last century. A few homesteaders 
settled down then and turned the place into a truck 
garden, considering the few tourists as monumental 
nuisances. The pendulum has swung the other way 
now, the fields have disappeared and tourists sprout 
where cabbages once grew. 

The islanders like things the way they are. They 
feel, rightly, that solitude and privacy such as can be 
found on their paradise is unique and valuable. They 
want to grow, but prefer to do it their own way, en- 
couraging the stable element and keeping out the 
gaudy. There isn’t even a bar on the islands, and no 
movie house, no street lights and decidedly no noise. 
Comes 5:30 p.m. and those on the island stay there. 
The next ferry doesn’t leave until 8:30 the following 
morning. 

Both the natives and the tourists are congenial, 
with that rare kind of congeniality that will reaffirm 
your faith in the brotherhood of man. It is an open- 
house society, easy-going and unhurried with friendly 
and helpful folks on all sides. The place is popular 
with such people as doctors, who have had enough of 
patching up other people and feel in the need of 
a little patching themselves, professional men and 
ordinary folks who are convalescing from an assort- 
ment of ills, with families, especially young children 
who romp contentedly in the sun and surf of the 
remarkably safe beaches, stalk rare wildlife through 
the underbrush—Sanibel is a Federal wildlife preserve 
—and catch children-sized fish. 


4 


Island Inn is representative of quiet accommodations for travelers. 
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Accommodations on Sanibel and Captiva are very 
good, though, of course, not the norm. Some started 
years ago as boarding houses for the farmers and the 
few tourists and today are frame hotels, noted for 
their food, service and comfort. Most are American 
plan and range in size from 50 guests to four. There 
are modern cottages and tourists courts but not 
enough of anything to go around. Reservations, during 
the winter months, should be made well in advance 
or you may not be able to stay. 

There is a sufficiency of the necessities of life in the 
two general stores. There are also two filling stations 
and a telegraph office. A mail boat comes by twice a 
day, once to deliver and once to pick up. Boats can 
be had by fishermen who want a skiff to try the snook 
and tarpon in the bay, and cabin cruisers for those 
who feel more like voyagers and want to try for off- 
shore varieties. You can find a guide to take you to 
watch the work and play of herons, white ibis, egrets, 
pelicans, the rare roseate spoonbills and a host of 
raccoons. If you wish, he will also take you on a tour 
of the surrounding islands and give you a chance to 
dig into an Indian mound or study at close hand some 
hard-to-find botanical treats. You can comb the beaches _ 
for a number of prizes and visit the headquarters of 
the Federal Wildlife Preserve at the Sanibel Light- 
house, where a cable station to Cuba was once main- 
tained and received the first word of the sinking of 
the Maine to set off the Spanish-American War. 

And, if you are hardy (or foolhardy) enough, you _ 
can dig for pirate treasure with just as great a chance 
for success on Sanibel and Captiva as anywhere else. | 
But the real treasure of the islands is the life they 
lead, that rare peace and quiet that sets them apart 
in a bustling world and is the balm to soothe the 
savage beast in man. @ j 


Beaches are probably finest shell collecting area in North America. 
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_ JERSEY TO WIDEN PIKE 

a New Jersey's Turnpike, 3 
years old, is already han- 
dling more than double 
volume of traffic pre- 
dicted, plans consequent 


Tissnite of 61 miles along 
ia 


-118-mile expressway from 
four to six lanes at. 
cost of $26,000,000. Route 
carried 25,000,000 ve- 
hicles last year, amount 
hot expected until 1981. 


TWA, BRANIFF, MELD RUNS 

_ Agreement between Trans 
World Airlines and Braniff 
International Airways now 
“permits new one-plane air 
service between Houston 
and Dallas and Los Angeles 
and Oakland-San Francisco, 
with 57-passenger Constel- 
lations being used. 


'TALY PLANS NEW HIGHWAYS — 
Italy is planning super- 
lighway to connect Milan 
ith Bologna, Florence, 

e and Naples, cutting 
-trip travel time to 8 
- Additionally, 5-mile 
hway has been ordered, 
artly tunnelling along 
steep rocky coastline, 
between Italy and France © 
to break bottleneck at 
‘Italian Riviera. 


JATEMALA TRIMS RED TAPE 
Guatemala has abolished 
1 visa and passport re- 
quirements for tourists, 
arges $2.00 for entry, 
ded issuance of tempo- 
*y landing permits good 
veral days for tran- 
bi: : 


< 
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MT. RAINIER AMENDS RULES 

Mount Rainier National 
Park has announced that 
its fishing season will in 
future conform to State of 
Washington's, lake season 
running from July 4 to 
Sept. 30, except for Nor- 
wich Lake which opens Aug. 
1. Fishing is permitted 
only between 4:00 a.m. and 
9:00 p.m. Many areas are 
closed to fishing and an- 
glers are asked to check 
with park officials for 
full information. 


EVANGELINE SETS NEW RUN 

Luxury liner Evangeline, 
former flagship of Eastern 
S.S. Lines, has inaugu- 
rated all-year service be- 
tween Miami and Kingston. 
Ship leaves Miami every 10 
days, cruises priced from 
$190, with one-way voyages 
possible. All public 
rooms, 50% of cabins are 
air-conditioned. Pool, sun 
deck, cocktail lounge, li- 
brary, dancing salon are 
among facilities, plus 
availability of car-ferry 
services. 


SPEEDY SERVICE EXPANDS 


Speedy Service, 122 E. 
42nd St., NYC, has ex- 
panded London garage and 
office facilities to tune 
of $150,000, expects Mar. 
delivery of 100 Fords, 
Austins for chauffeur- 
style and self-drive use. 
NYC branch handles pre-de- 
parture reservations,dis-= 
penses information to 
travelers. 
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CHICAGO SKYWAY OKAYED 

Calument Skyway to link 
Chicago, Indiana state 
line has been approved 
with issuance of bonds to 
finance construction. Six-= 
lane structure will 
stretch 7-3/4 miles with 
passenger-car toll over 
elevated strip to be 25 
cents. Inaugural is ex-= 
pected in 1958. 


SAN JUAN GETS CAR-HIRE 

Avis Rent-a-Car System 
has opened branch in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, under 
managership of Bill Mc- 
Kinney. Office supplies 
cars at airport, hotels or 
docks, presents free maps 
and sightseeing folder 
guide of Puerto Rico to 
system users. 


PAKISTANI LINES MERGED 

Pakistan's Orient Air- 
ways and National Air Co. 
have been nationalized by 
government, merged to form 
Pakistan International 
Airlines Corp., launching 
service to London via 
Cairo, on Jan. 19, follow- 
ing recent Karachi-Bombay 
flight inaugural. 


ROYAL CANADIAN TO ROLL 

The Royal Canadian will 
be official name of Can- 
ada's first streamlined, 
all stainless-steel die- 
selized transcontinental 
train to be operating next 


spring between Toronto and 


Vancouver, Montreal and 
Vancouver. Glass-domed 


lounge-observation sleep-= 
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ers will display murals by 
18 distinguished artists 
illustrating national and 
provincial parks, and pub- 
lic address sysem will 
reach all parts of train 
with announcements, music. 
Additionally, for first 
time in Canada, coach 
seats may be reserved at 
no extra charge. 


ty CUBA LINKS FLA., HAVANA 
a P.&0. Steamship Com- 

Rint pany's S.S. Cuba began 
twice-weekly service Jan. 
24 between Tampa, Key West 
oy and Havana. Formerly Den- 
a ali, vessel accommodates 
200 passengers. 


TOUR STANDARDS SOUGHT 
Because considerable 
confusion exists in public 
mind concerning precisely 
what is offered on pack-=- 
2 aged trips, American So- 
“a ciety of Travel Agents is 
attempting industry adop- 
tion of standards for 
tours, packages and ex- 
cursions to avoid mis- 
understandings. 


NEW SHIP TERMINAL OPENED 
NYC opened $12,000,000 
marine terminal, possibly 

world's most modern, at 
15th St. and Hudson River 
for occupancy by Grace 
Line. Shipping firm will 
make use of new facilities 
for Caribbean passenger 
service. Roof of pier can 
be used for auto storage, 
may serve as helicopter 
landing area. 


CIAT INCREASES FLEET 

Italian motorcoach com- 
pany, CIAT, has added 25 
new deluxe coaches to its 
fleet. New carriers accom- 
modate 34 passengers and 
crew, have panoramic win- 
dows, radio, individual 
lighting for foam-rubber 
seats, bar for soft drinks 
en route. 
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TACA ADDS NEW FLIGHTS 

TACA International Air- 
lines has started non-stop 
daylight flights from New 
Orleans to Guatemala with 
connections to all Central 
American capitals, Mexico 
City and Panama. 


BUS LINE ADDS SLEEP STOPS ~ 


Greyhound Lines has ex= 
tended its "slumber-stop" 
service to run between 
Chicago and Seattle via 
Twin Cities; Chicago and 
Seattle via Salt Lake City 
and Portland; Chicago and 
Los Angeles via Salt Lake 
City and Las Vegas; Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles via 
St. Louis and Amarillo. 
Introduced last spring, 
service permits automatic 
room reservation with 
ticket purchase, insuring 
Sleep-over stops on trips. 


LINE RENAMES ATLANTIC 

Home Lines has re-named 
Atlantic as Queen Fred- 
rika, transferred ship to 
National Hellenic American 
Line. 


LUFTHANSA GEARS FOR U.S. 
Revived Lufthansa, Ger- 
man air line, plans prime 
objective of 1955 program 
as flight service to NYC. 
Starting with 8 instead of 
proposed 24 planes, line 
aims at running 4 on 
transatlantic hops this 
Summer, using Convairs. 


Argentina. 
$867, 


stimulate increase. 
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PAA, PANAGRA ANNOUNCE NEW GROUP EXCURSION FARES 

To stimulate greater travel to /South America, Pan 
American World Airways and Panagra announced reduced 
excursion fares for group movements next summer. Pl. 
permits saving of 50% on return portion of present — 
roundtrip fares for groups of 15 or more during June 
July, August on both tourist and first-class flight 
to key cities in Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile or 
Trip from NYC to Buenos Aires and back, 
would drop to $684. Line cited fact that onl 
about 35,000 of nearly 1,000,000 travelers abroad — 
visited South America, hopes excursion fares will 


SCENIC BUS TRIP SLATED 

Direct daily bus service 
between Munich, Germany, 
and St. Moritz, Switz., 
via some of most spectac=— 
ular scenic highways of —_ 
Bavarian, Tyrolean and 
Swiss Alps will start in 
spring or early summer. Ke: 


CARONIA BILLS CAPE CRUISE- 
Cunard's Caronia has 4 
been Scheduled for <<. 


North Cape cruise out of © 
NYC on July 1. Voyage wil 
cover 18 ports in 8 Euro- 
pean countries, with mini 
mum rate at $975. Return ~ 
passage, included, may be. 
had aboard any of 12 
Cunard ships from 
Southampton. 


NEW HOP SERVES FLORIDA 
Sti Petersourge, Fla. se 
and NYC have been linked ~ 
with new non-stop service 
by National Air Lines. 
DC-6s leave Idlewild at 
8:50 a.m. for 3-hour run. 


SABENA ANNOUNCES CHANGES © 
Sabena has announced ~ 
lengthening of name to © 
Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines to reflect firm's — 
global operation, move 
two NYC sites at 589 5t! 
Ave. for tickets, 720 5: 
Ave. for executive offi- 
ces, eStablishment of 
street-level offices in | 
Los Angeles and San 2 
Francisco. 


EUROPEAN TOURS SET 

ix European nations in 
e weeks is theme of new 
rs operated by Thos. 

k & Son for 1955 summer 
Stanza, with 20 NYC 
departures slotted between 
April 6 and Sept. 21. 
ance, Italy, Switzer- 

d, the Rhineland, Hol- 
id and England are areas 
on itinerary, with fares 
Starting at $1,165, all- 
inclusive. 


STER TOURS ARRANGED 
American Express has ar- 
ranged two escorted Easter 
Tours, sailing on Andrea 
ia from NYC Mar. 26, 
aturing Holy Week festi- 
1s in Seville and Rome. 
Minimum rate is $1,230 for 
52-day trip which reaches 

ille via Gibraltar, in- 
udes Madrid, Paris and 
London on circuit. 


KOREA OPENS TOURIST OFFICE 
Korea Tourist Bureau has 
ened in Seoul, a quasi- 
ernmental travel agency 
d first in Republic of 
rea. Office, now chiefly 
cerned with commercial 
velers, sees rise in 
ght- seeing visitors, ed- 
ion groups, plans de= 
ment of vacation 


‘AR SERVICE STARTS 


nal Airlines has 


Aus in a iieinds Service is 
BE Py neraee* Car 


you depart, have it 
directly to you in 
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N.C. LISTS FEB. EVENTS 

North Carolina has an- 
nounced special "Valen- 
tine Season" plans for , 
February. Among events are 
foxhunting on sand dunes 
at Nags Head, Feb. 17-19; 
Pinehurst Country Club's 
Seniors’ Four-Ball Golf 
Tourney, Feb. 28-Mar. 4, 
Fayetteville's 7th Annual 
Camellia Show, Feb. 7; 
Wilmington Camellia Show, 
Feb. 12-13, Moore County 
Hounds Hunter Trials and 
Hunt Ball, Feb. 19 at 
Southern Pines. 


SAS BROADENS CREDIT PLAN 
Scandinavian Airlines 
System has broadened its 
pay-later travel plan to 
include persons in Canada. 
Credit does not require 
down payment, can be paid 
back in 12, 18 or 24 mos. 


MUSEUM OPENS NEW WING 
Santa Barbara Museum of 
Natural History in Mission 

Canyon, Calif., recently 
opened a new $100,000 
wing. Three floors contain 
Geology Hall, Marine Hall 
for exhibits. 


EGYPT SETS TOUR RECORD 
With all hotels in Egypt 
booked solidly through 
March, government tour di- 
rector announced that 
total of 315,496 visitors 
to end of Nov. had put 
1954 at record high for 
travel figures. Statistics 


were almost 100,000 more 
than for 1953 or 1952. 


BOAC BILLS ISLAND TRIPS 
Group of 9-day package 
tours to Bermuda, Nassau 
and Jamaica is now avail- 
able through British Over- 
seas Airways Corp. Called 
"Skyway Vacation Cruises," 
jaunts are priced from 
$338, all-inclusive, from 


NYC, lower out of Miami. 


AIR=-SHIP PACT CUTS FARE 


Agreement between Incres 
Nassau S.S. Line, Eastern 
Airlines permits l-way 
fare less 10% on steamer 
tabs, half round-trip rate 
on planes for travelers 
between New York or Miami 
and Nassau. 


JAMAICA EASES ENTRY 


To enable quicker clear- 
ance for visitors, Jamaica 
has dispensed with use of 
currency declaration form, 
improved facilities to 
expedite entry, baggage 
inspection. 


FLIGHTS TO HAWAII DOUBLED 


Northwest Orient Airlines 
has doubled its flights to 
Hawaii due to upsurge of 
traffic volume, will in- 
troduce Super Constella- 
tion service to islands in 
June. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN MARCH 
All Month. Wistaria Festival........Mt. Wilson, Calif. 
1. Carnival ProcessSion...cececeeceese Basel, Switzerland 
2-31. Old Homes Pilgrimage.......seee-eeNatchez, Miss. 
3. Hina Matsuri (Dolls Festival)............-All Japan 
Se Camellia ShoWcs «secede wessceeweges eee CharlLOUbG mmc 
3-10. Holi Festival of Colors.....All India & Pakistan 
3-6. Pacific Flower Exposition.......San Diego, Calif. 
Bee RATT oc wiere ew a6 oreo sb wag wre ee 0 e.e'e es COL OP NOn sGetlriais 
dmt de HOMO. SHOWscesecsceveccvcsecvvecesovelONllLandumunie 
5. Comparsas ProceSsion.cerccecceceeeevees eHavana, Cuba 
Be Moonlight Ski Party. weccccceseese sen ehOrblanu, (Umer. 
5-6. 7th Annl. Gem & Mineral Show......Hayward, Calif. 
5-6. Intl. Alpine Ski-Meet......+..«..seefeld, Austria 
B15. Motoramaie.sccccvecadsvcvccseclOS AlpoLesemColtin 
5-27. Annl. Ink Trophy Tennis Tourn..San Diego, Calif. 
Ge intl. Ski Jumpinges «cise sins cco see sDiChipaene Aetna 
6-11. Intl. Leathergoods Fair.......0ffenbach, Germany 
6-14. Intl. Trade Fair..............-Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
6-15. Sportsmen's Show.##™%.......San Francisco, Calif. 
6=27.. PaSSion Playeccecaccevecceseev eMONtLSOIIraL, pain 
W—12.. Purim (Feast: of Lots). ccsescsss wees shit £Srack 
10. -Cattle.Rustlers Ball.svecccceecuaWickonbure, Aria. 
10-20. 25th Intl. Auto Show........Geneva, Switzerland 
11. 8th Annl. Kite Festival........-Ocean Beach, Calif. 


3 11-12. Ham & Egg SHOW.s%s'« ec.s'e\e alcled wislereratuure Valley, Ga. 
‘12. Water-Drawing Festival.Todaiji Temple. Nara, Japan 


Pes, rolomino= HorsSe Show... scess cc cles avis DOSE. Nas 
£2=20 5) -Intl.. Flower Show. «ssceccewne LOS Angeles, Calif. 
13. Kircher Trophy Invitational Ski Races 
Bayne Falls, Mich. 
13. Ski Race (Monahan Trophy)........Lake Placid, N.Y. 
15950. Spring Faire sects ececcccesccccsnVlennal Amerrae 
14-20. Men's ANE toes Golf Tournament 
Palm Springs, Calif. 
15. Mid-March Spring Sumo Tournament......Osaka, Japan 
16-21. 53rd Women's North-South Golf Match 
Pinehurst, N.C. 
17-27. 40th Annl. Orange Show...San Bernardino, Calif. 
18. Religious ProcesSsSion......eeeeeee Ajaccio, Corsica 
19. Swallows Return.......San Juan, Capistrano, Calif. 
19. 8th Annl. Stonybrook Hunt Races 
Southern Pines, N.C. 
19-20. Srd Intl. Curling Bonspiel....Lake Placid, N.Y. 
19-21. Dons Cavalcade to Oak Creek Canyon 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
20-May 15. Flower Showsktes cs sis cet hiseee Netherlands 
2le JUATeZ DAaYe.s cavabaceavenc ceeteb (uate cee lees 
22. Higan Week (Vernal Equinox)....eeeeseeeeeAll Japan 
23. Yellowtail Fishing Derby.........San Diego, Calif. 
24-25. Qunasvaara Winter Games......Rovaniemi, Finland 
24-26. Grand National Steeplechase....Aintree, England 
25. Feast of Annunciation:............Nazareth, Israel 
25-Apr. 5. Grape Festival...........Mendoza, Argentina 
26-27. 9th Ann. Country Orchid Show..San Diego, Calif. 
27. Arzani Day (Anti-Jap Revolt)............-All Burma 
28. Queen's Birthday...............Copenhagen, Denmark 
29-Apr. 3. Cherry Blossom Festival....Washington, D.C. 
S50-Apr. 3. 8th Annl. Azalea Festival..Wilmington, N.C. 
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‘UP ADDING ASTRA DOMES = 


~ally, 15 domed observation. 


areas. Tab of $1,777 in-— 


Ten Astra-Dome diners 
will be delivered to Union 
Pacific RR in April and 
May, first dome diners to 
go into transcontinental 
rail service. Addition- 


cars are scheduled for de- 
livery through March. 


FRANCE TOPS TRAVEL SCORE 
Fresh figures from 
French Government Tourist 
Office revealed that 
France had more than 450,= 
000 American visitors dur= 
ing 1954, 50,000 above 
1953's figure. Statistics 
show that while Paris led, 
Provinces picked up 11% 
over previous year. 


TRAVEL COURSE SCHEDULED 
“Your Trip to Europe," aj 
travel course for those 
planning journey abroad, 
will be part of 1955 — 
spring curriculum at New 
York University's Division 
of General Education, a 
classes convening Feb. 9 ~ 
to Apr. 20 with enroll- — 
ment open until Feb. lla 


HOLY LAND TOUR LEAVES — 

Pan American World Air- 
ways has announced 35-day 
tour departing from NYC 0 
Feb. 26 for Holy Lands, © 


Grecian and Mediterranean 


cludes visits to such 
points as Rome, Athens, 
Cairo, Damascus, Jerusa: 
lem, Istanbul. 


AIRLINES CLAIM HIGH MARK — 
International Air Trans- 
port Association claims 
that for: first, timesan 
history more people 
crossed world's oceans by 
air than by sea. IATA cites 
statistics to show that — 
57,800,000 passengers took 
to air in 1954 to mark 
historic high 5S forss 
plane travel. 
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side-trip 4 
Spectacle: 


Entrance to one African section is guarded in mock ferocity by ‘warrior.’ 


fs as of Africa, transported intact from the Dark 
Continent and loosed conspicuously near Boca 
Raton on the lower east coast of the Sunshine stas®& 
is fast becoming a leading attraction and is alrga@dy 
one of Florida’s most outstanding side-trip spegfacles. 
Before people, Florida resembled somewHat the 

' wildness of Africa anyway so the importatgon jibed 
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Young ostriches usually gather around in curiosity to stare back at ‘safari’ travelers. 


conveniently with the idea to im- 
port it. The upshot of the whole 
deal is that you can now take an 
African safari, right into the jun- 
gles and plains, commune with 
wild beasts, and never be more 
than-a couple of miles from U. S. 1 
and blatant civilization. 

The unlikely trip was brought 
about as the likely idea of John 
Pederson who piled up a couple of 
million dollars during the depres- 
sion in the simple business of mak- 
ing curtain tie-backs. For a man 
who could get rich on that idea, 
Africa in Florida was a cinch. Just 
so nobody would get confused, he 


named the place Africa, U.S. A. 
It’s a rather impressive layout: 
some 300 stoutly-fenced acres laced 
with winding waterways and road- 
ways. Inhabiting this dubious para- 
dise is a collection of African ani- 
mals, roaming free and staring at 
the tourists. If you are a tourist you 
stare back from a rubber-tired train 
and can even stroke strange ani- 
mals on their odd-looking heads. In 
a sage burst of altruism, Pederson 
decided not to stock Africa, U.S.A., 
with any of those creatures who 
might show a dietary affinity for 
the customers. Hence you can 
bring your children without having 


to worry about restocking when 
you get back. 

Included in the safari is a boat 
trip down a _ beautiful wildlife- 
infested river, a look at Florida’s 
highest waterfall, a visit to a 
monkey jungle, and a stroll through 
an African native village where a 
“genuine Masai warrior” in battle 
dress guards the entrance to ““Tan- 
ganyike Territory.” To make the 
trip complete, Pederson throws in 
the world’s only zeehorse, a thing 
that came from the crossing of a 
zebra and an exploring English 
stallion. 

Africa, U.S. A. presents an op- 
portunity truly unique in the U.S. 
It doesn’t in the least resemble a 
zoo, as you can well imagine. It’s a 
completely safe way to explore 
Africa and the tab is monumentally 
less than a voyage to the genuine 
article. It is so realistic that a cou- 
ple of Hollywood studios are con- 
sidering shooting African movies 
there. 

Who knows, maybe even Tarzan 
will have settled there by the time 
you see it. @ 


__... _ Safari_train. passes. behind strolling. zebras. 
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World's only zeehorse stands at right beside common zebras grouped along water hole. 7 
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colorful corner: 


ALY WEST 


The Overseas Highway, stretch- 
ing across the Florida Keys to 
Key West, is a triumph of engi- 
neering skill and ingenuity. Cost- 
ing over five million dollars, it 
traverses the road bed of the 
Florida East Coast railway, now 
abandoned south of the main- 
land. 

Fishing is popular along the 
Keys, in waters that comprise the 
world’s most famous fishing 
grounds. There the land-bound 
fisherman can enjoy deep-sea 


angling by casting from bridges 
over the deep channels between 
the islands. Spearfishing is also 
becoming popular. 

There are 18 public parking 
areas between the toll gates. 
Week-end and overnight camp- 
ing is permitted. All along the 
Keys, food, lodging, provisions 
and numerous accommodations 
are available. 

Tolls are $1 for car and driver 
and 25c extra for each addi- 
tional passenger. 


aan DEEPLY into warm Gulf 
waters is one of America’s 
most colorful corners: captivating 
Key West. 

As far back as the late Eighties 
and early 1900s, the region attracted 
Winslow Homer, one of America’s 
most outstanding artists, who cre- 
ated many of his magnificent paint- 
ings there. 

With a pirate background and 
a wealth of legends, Key West was 
the richest city per capita in the 
U.S. in the 1830s—and bankrupt in 
1934. In between, the railroad came 
—and went (see this month’s book 
selection, Hurricane Road—Kd.) as 
did the strife over war with Cuba. 

Today, however, Key West is 
more than just an economically 
helpful U.S. Naval Station. It is 
an enticing area for both gourmets 
and plain gadabouts. Fishing, of 
‘course, is of prime interest for both 
the town and visitors, whether the 
latter want to go after them or try 
them in limitless ways on their 
dinner plates. 

In addition to its own sightsee- 

ing attractions, Key West now offers 
any autoist the possibility of driv- 
ing through to Cuba on the newly 
inaugurated ferry service to Car- 
denas, 100 miles from Havana. 
Sailings are on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days. and Saturdays at 8:00 a.m. 
_ Thus Key West serves as both the 
gateway to new lands and as the 
travel treat at the end of America’s 
trail. @ 
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On its path to Key West, Overseas Highway crosses Pidgeon Key, 
world's smallest publicly inhabited isle, along Seven Mile Bridge. 


KEY TO KEY WEST ATTRACTIONS 


KEY WEST CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFICE. U.S.O. Building. Court House Square, corner 
Southard and Whitehead Streets. Tourist information and general information about the 
community. 


AQUARIUM. Corner Front and Whitehead Streets. New specimens of fish and marine life 
inhabiting local waters added to the open-air tanks daily. 


TURTLE CRAWLS. Thompson Docks located adjacent to Foot of Margaret Street. Turtles here, 
waiting to be slaughtered, weigh up to 500 pounds. They are caught off the coast of Nicaragua 
and prepared here into steaks and soups. SHRIMP FLEET. During the winter season as many as 
500 commercial shrimp boats call Key West their home port. Always a few boats in port at this 
location. 


MAINE MEMORIAL. A plot in the city cemetery honors Spanish American War dead. A turret 
of the battleship Maine, sunk in Havana harbor February 15, 1898, is erected nearby in 
Harris School yard. 

CHARTER BOAT DOCKS. Deep-sea and reef-fishing boats return here late in the afternoon 
loaded with the day’s catch from fishing in the Gulf and Atlantic. Garrison Bight is also a 
small-craft anchorage. 

BAYVIEW PARK. Truman Avenue (Highway No. 1). Softball, tennis, shuffleboard and picnicing. 
Memorials here honor those who fought in several wars and a monument to Jose Marti, famed 
Cuban patriot. 

CONVENT OF MARY IMMACULATE. Truman Avenue (Highway No. 1). Built in 1868, this 
school is famous for its museum. Many tropical plants, flowers and trees grow on the grounds. 
KEY WEST LIGHTHOUSE. Whitehead Street at Truman Avenue. The beam from this lighthouse, 
in operation, for over 100 years, can be seen 15 miles at sea. It is not open to the public but 
a popular photo subject for camera enthusiasts. 

U. S. NAVAL STATION. Through the main gate at the foot of Southard Street are located the 
former “Little White House,’ Fort Zachary Taylor and components of one of the world’s largest 
Naval Establishments. Not open to the public. 


EAST MARTELLO TOWER. One of twin forts, now houses an art gallery and museum. A stroll 
through the casemates, corridors and blockhouse is most interesting. Open afternoons. Small 


admission. 

COUNTY BEACH. Lies between White and Reynolds Streets on the Atlantic Ocean. Locker room 
facilities and refreshments WEST MARTELLO TOWER, a fort built in 1845. Picnic tables adjacent 
to these ruins. : 
SOUTHERNMOST POINT. At the foot of Duval Street is the southernmost point in the nation, 
Latitude 24° 48’ 6” west. You can not travel any further south by land in the United States. 
SOUTH BEACH is just across the street. Locker room facilities and refreshments. 
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1. Boating enthusiasts assemble in long line for wonderful voyage through Florida lakes. 


kissimmee 


BOAT-A-CADE 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


5. Old problem of getting morning shower in river is solved by ingenious motorboat use. 


ipispeeed. gas stops are trip fea- 
ded-Ge Mbtorboating enthusiasts. 
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2. Stream of craft start trip on winding, sometimes tricky, but beautiful Kissimmee River. 


T LATE October of each year, when the pumpkins begin to frost over 

in the north country, a busy band of outdoorsmen gather on the shores 
of a Florida lake and embark on a travel adventure. This group, number- 
ing in excess of 1,000 this past October, is made up of adventurers with 
purely average occupations who become !:. : agents for at least four days 
of each year by taking off on the Kissimmee Boat-A-Cade. A five-year-old 
event, the Boat-A-Cade is the longest and largest outboard boat cruise 
in the U. S. Participants bring in by trailer their boats and motors from 
all over the country for the privilege of traveling in this congenial crowd 
down an otherwise placid river, remote from the inroads of civilization, 
Starting at Kissimmee, the boaters cruise down the Kissimmee River 
through a succession of lakes to mammoth Lake Okeechobee, branching 
out from there, according to fancy, east to Stuart or west to Ft. Myers. @ 


4. Camping out beside portable tents and gear is part of trip's allure for many families. 
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3. First night stopover pdinp torments Is at 
Camp Mack, reached aBeuteiiicvatternpon. 
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new angle 


FOR ANGLERS og 


v 


mea HAs more fishable water 
than any other state. That short 
statement is backed up by Florida’s 
166 rivers, seventeen first-magni- 
tude springs, and more than 30,000 
lakes—plus 2,500 miles of coastline, 
the longest in the U. S. 

Florida’s water is found lapping 
around the edge of civilization in 
all stages from the most primitive 
to ultra-modern, from the remotest 
of backwoods to the heart of glit- 
tering cities. A fisherman can go to™ 
Florida in any state of preparation, 
warmed by the guarantee of catch- 
ing fish. | 

If you want a new angle on™ 
angling, however, you can take a7 
trip that combines a little of civily 


3 
4 


ization and wildness through a 
lengthy and beautiful waterway in 
central Florida. 

This trip starts in Lake Apopka 
west of Orlando and_ eventually 
takes you to the mouth of the Okla- 
waha River, which dumps its rush- 
ing flow into the St. Johns River 
at Welaka. Once in the St. Johns 
you can go north to Jacksonville 
and the Atlantic Ocean (something 
more than 80 miles) or south to 
the source of the St. Johns in Lake 
Hell ’n Blazes, a cruise close to 150 
miles. 

There are several cruising clubs 
that take the trip in sturdy out- 
boards, varying the route according 
to fancy, but the best way to see 
the country and get in some fine 
fishing is to go in a party of one to 
four boats. The take-off point 
should be at Winter Garden, a lit- 
tle agricultural town on the lush 
banks of Lake Apopka. 

Apopka is a typically beautiful 
Florida lake. Tall cypress trees line 
the shore, often marching out into 
the water for some distance, their 
tangled roots, shaded by lily pads, 
making a comfortable home for 
great quantities of large black bass 
—so many, in fact, that Apopka has 
become famed for its black bass 
fishing. It’s a big lake, 47 square 
miles of it. 

Up in the northwest corner of 
Lake Apopka is a small canal lead- 
ing north to Lake Beauclair. From 
there the trip is through a succes- 
sion of, lakes, all sizeable, until you 
reach the Oklawaha River. At Lake 
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Florida's many lakes and rivers give anglers wide choice of enchanting spots for sport. 


Dora, the traveler finds the peace- 
ful little town of Mt. Dora, a quiet 
and pleasant place, popular with 
retired folks, set in a grove of huge 
oak trees on a bank high above the 
lake. The traveling fisherman 
would find Mt. Dora an excellent 
place to spend the first night of his 
trip. Accommodations and restau- 
rant facilities are quite good and 
the tempo of the town inducive to 
a restful stay. 

At the west end of Lake Dora is 


the Dora Canal which leads to Lake 
Eustis, from whence you can take a 
side trip into Lake Harris through 
the Dead River. The thriving city 
of Leesburg is located on the shores 
of Lake Harris and is a town par- 
ticularly popular with Florida 
tourists and well worth a visit. 

All of the lakes thus far on the 
trip are pretty much the same in 
aquatic character and are well at 
tended by advanced civilization. 
Once you leave Lake Harris, 


Accommodations of latest and most modern type are available along state's chain of lakes. 
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though, things take a drastic 
change. Haines Creek and Lake 


Griffin move you away from civil- 
ization and also differ considerably 
in appearance. Griffin is a shallow, 
bonnet-infested expanse with a 
clear channel running through it. 
It’s got a reputation for its excep- 
tionally large black bass and for 
being chock-full of healthy crap- 
pies. From here you enter the wild 
and rushing Oklawaha River. 

Nowhere does this beautiful river 
stretch itself to any great width, 
everywhere its current is strong. 
The beginnings wind through cat- 
tle country and swamps to plunge 
abruptly into a dense forest. In 
many places the sky is hidden by 
an arch of lush foliage and the 
banks melt away to become a seem- 
ing infinity of water seeping out of 
sight into a dark forest of tall, moss- 
draped cypress trees. Here, civiliza- 
tion is almost non-existent, with 
only an occasional woods road 
winding out of the forest to come 
to an abrupt halt at the river. You 
are traveling the western boundary 
of the Ocala National Forest, 
known to Floridians as The Big 
Scrub, a place still primitive and 
remote. 

Out of this lush Eden the traveler 
suddenly turns to run headlong 
into blatant civilization. The Okla- 
waha is joined about halfway by 
the Silver River which leads him 
seven miles west to Silver Springs 
and the first neon signs seen for 
some time. The river and the 
springs are beautiful, the water un- 
imaginably clear and shimmering, 
welling up in fantastic amounts 
from an impressive hole in the 
eround. Civilization around — the 
springs is active and modern. The 
very best in accommodations are 
to be found and the tourist is of- 
fered a lot to choose from. Then, 
too, there’s the entertainment of- 
fered by the developers of the 
springs—a snake farm, a glass-bot- 
tomed boat tour, a jungle cruise 
(somewhat of an anti-climax to the 
trip thus far), a carriage cavalcade 
and much more. 

Taken at full speed, the trip from 
here to the St. Johns would occupy 
most of the day. Take it leisurely 
and you will see some really beauti- 
ful country, something close to a 
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South American rain forest, and 
have excellent fishing opportun- 
ities. Once at Welaka you can revel 
in the luxury of two modestly 
priced but excellent fishing lodges 
high on the oak-shaded banks of 
the St. Johns. From there you have 
the option of going north to Jack- 
sonville and the Atlantic Ocean or 
south for more of the same. 

The fisherman taking this water- 
way seriously could spend weeks 
making such a trip, the plain sight- 
seer would never be bored. In fish- 
ing these waters, it’s possible to em- 
ploy every means of taking fish ever 
devised by man, with success. The 
two most frequently used are cast- 
ing and fly rods. In choosing cast- 
ing tackle for the trip, be guided 
by the fact that Florida black bass 
like noisy surface lure, the kind 
that wiggle, wobble, pop and gur- 
gle. The most universally popular 
is the Heddon 2000, either solid or 
broken-back. Always start by fish- 
ing the bank, then move to any 
and all obstructions—fallen trees, 
stumps, old piling, etc. In places 
where the bank is overhung by low 
branches, toss the plug under the 
overhang or go hungry. The proper 
way to fish a surface lure takes 
patience. Drop ‘it into a likely- 
looking spot and wait a while. Let 
it grow moss if it wants to. If there’s 


Fighting bass make fine sport, become tasty reward for using proper tackle and lure. 


a bass around, he’s probably right, 
under the plug, glaring at it. When 
he’s had time to get good and mad 
(30 seconds to a minute) give the 
lure an aggressive twitch and— 
WHAM! The fun starts. 

If you happen to be there in the 
spring, the bass will likely be 
schooling. Then they are harassing 
small, silvery minnows and will 
charge anything that looks the part. 
The Johnson spoon is most popu- 
lar but any small spoon will suffice. 
These bass are smaller, one to three 
pounds generally, and fine sport on 
fly tackle. 

Light fly rods are best in Florida’ s 
fresh waters. You may take some 
fifteen-pound bass but mostly you 
will fill the boat with large bream 
and crappies and small bass. Wet 
flies and spinners make the best 
combinations, poppers are popular 
in the lakes, dry flies seldom used. 
The best colors are white, yellow, 
brown-and-red combinations. : 

Whether you take the fishing 
seriously or not, you are bound to” 
be impressed with the scenery. If 
you prefer comfort to camping out, 
it’s very easy to arrange the trip so” 
sunset finds you happily encamped 
in modern accommodations. If you” 
have the time and the inclination, 
by all means give it a try. You’ 
never forget it or regret it. @ 
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ease Or 
excitement: 


MIAMI 


BY WOODY THOMPSON 


Ay TER SEASON activity reaches 
its peak in the tropical resort 
of Miami during February with 
entertainment features ranging 
lrom regattas to ice shows and from 
gpera to $100,000 horse races. 

The Hialeah racing season 
reaches its climax late in the month 
with renewal of the annual 
+100,000 Widener Stake on Febru- 
wry 16, and the $100,000 Flamingo 
stake for three-year-olds on Feb- 
uary 26. 

The 1955 edition of Holiday on 
ce will be presented nightly at the 
soral Gables Coliseum ice rink 
yetween February 22 and 28. 

Deep-sea sailing skippers launch 
t schedule of four major regattas 
with renewal of the Miami-Nassau 
ailing classic February. 1. 

Powerboat enthusiasts from 
hroughout the nation will be on 
rand to compete for cash prizes in 
he Biscayne Bay Motorboat Re- 
yatta, February 12-13. The Comet 
National Midwinter Champion- 
hips February 18-20, and Biscayne 
Bay Yacht Club Sunburn regatta 
Pebruary 27, turn the spotlight 
yack on sailing. 

Big-league baseball stars will 
issemble February 11-13 for the 
innual National Baseball Players’ 


eminoles pose beside home for camera fans. 
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Championship golf tournament at 
the Miami Springs golf course, and 
a regional Golden Gloves boxing 
bill is slated for February 21-22. 

The world’s flashiest greyhounds 
will be competing at the West 
Flagler Kennel Club throughout 
the month of February, and the 
American singles and doubles jai 
alai championships will be at stake 
in Miami Fronton. 

Devotees of opera, concerts and 
the stage will have a full program 
of events to enjoy. The Budapest 
Quartette, Ukrainian Chorus, Jose 
Greco Dancers, Boys’ Choir of 
Mexico and_ violinist Michael 
Robin will appear in Miami. 

Barber of Seville will be pre- 


Fast, sleek horses clatter into final stretch at Miami's beautiful Hialeah Race Course. 


sented by the Miami Opera Guild 
on February 2, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, February 19 and 26, and Don 
Juan in Hell, February 4. A Har- 
vest of Harmony is on tap February 
11-12, and a Claude Rains dramatic 
presentation arrives February 23. 

In addition to these events, five 
expositions are scheduled: A Do-It- 
Yourself Show, February 1-8; An- 
tique Show, February 9-14; the 
Miami International Boat Show at 
Dinner Key Exposition Hall, Feb- 
ruary 17-24; an Orchid Show, 
February 23-28; and the General 
Motors Motorama, February 4-13. 

No matter what your field of 
interest—it can be satisfied with 
ease or excitement in Miami. 
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editor's report: 


FLORIDA'S 
TOP NOTCH 


BY MALCOLM Me TEAR DAVIS 


LONG THE NAPE of Florida’s neck 

lies a zestful zone too frequently 
skipped by sun-seekers scooting to 
the state’s southernmost shores. 
This snubbed strip stretches from 
Jacksonville westward to Tallahas- 
see, Florida’s cypress-clad capital. 

Rubbed the wrong way by win- 
ter’s raw hand, we burrowed into a 
National Air Lines high-flying 
haven, emerging about four hours 
later to begin our personal perusal 
of this overlooked area. In the 
scenery switch, we also shed Man- 
hattan’s woeful weather, and eased 
our wintered wounds into Jackson- 
ville’s gentle, spring-style clime. 

With a permanent population 
percolating well past 200,000, Jack- 
sonville has big-city attractions with 
small-town serenity. There’s an ex- 
pected array of motion picture 
houses, handsome hotels, good res- 
taurants and cafes. But the sun- 
washed sky and palm-skirted streets 
add a resort flavor. Unlike its sister 
cities to the south, however, Jack- 
sonville is not geared just to present 
tricks and treats to tourists. Its more 
solidly based economic life does, 
nevertheless, reward the roamer. 
Just a handful of blocks from the 
main business bustle is the dock 
area, crammed with activity ema- 
nating from globe-girding freight- 
ers, cruisers, passenger ships and 
assorted ocean and river craft 
strung along eight miles of water- 
front. 

Split on two sides of the St. Johns 
River, the progressive city is linked 
by three bridges—and a ride across 
any of them, particularly at night, 


1. Old fort draws most St. Augustine visitors. 
2. Jacksonville Beach permits drive along sea. 
3. Florida Capitol still flies Confederate flag. 
4, Replica of Liberty fronts Capitol building. 


brings into view a sparkling skylin 
that may even wrap you in rapture 

If you think of Florida as sand 
beaches lined with sleepy citizens 
a look at Jacksonville’s throbbing 
industry of some 400 manufactur 
ing plants will shatter the stereo 
type. This includes the larges 
cigar factory in the world, a Fore 
assembly plant and Florida’s onh 
glass factory—all seeable on tour. 

Outdoor activity embraces golf 
ing on two city courses, each eight 
een-holers, yachting and black-bas 
fishing in nearby lakes as well a 
the river. You might also want te 
take a look at Hemming, Memoria 
and Confederate parks, and spin al 
least a short bit along Heckschet 
Drive. About two miles south oj 
mid-city is a spread of acreage 
called Oriental Gardens which you 
may care to stroll through for 4 
nominal admission fee. 

Although Jacksonville has done 
well in its own way toward wealth 
and yet retained a pleasant and 
peaceful air, it is beginning to view 
more seriously the bypassing of 
bounty in the pockets of travel 
tearing rapidly southward. Pro 
lem one, of course, is how to half 
the horde, much less the fly-by- 
nights. Just a one-day stay pel 
tourist would buck up the coffers. 
But the chief deterrent at present, 
well understood by far-seeing rest 
dents, is that the city slams shut 
solidly by the stroke of midnight. 
This may be great for Jacksonians 
but it leaves the tourist at a stand: 
still—in a mood to move to less 
clock-conscious play centers. At the 
same time, Jacksonville can be a 
jaunty joy for those undesirous 0} 
parading past neon until sun-up 
time. : 


; 
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One place both dwellers and visi- 
tors move to eventually is Jackson- 
vule Beach, a smooth seventeen 
miles away from the city. When we 
were there, Floridians shunned 
splashing into the sea, although 
hip-booted fishermen, ever active, 
waded around hopefully. Immedi- 
ately north lie both Atlantic and 
Neptune beaches for added sea 
sport. But aside from its obvious 
pleasures, Jacksonville Beach per- 
mits the unique pastime of driving 
along its smooth, solid sand, with 
the ocean rolling in beside you. At 
ebb tide you can even drive as far 
south as Ponte Vedra Beach, but 
we contented ourselves with motor- 
ing just a smidgin to and fro, 

When we bounced off the beach 
and back to street level, we en- 
countered a sign pointing to St. 
Augustine, only 26 miles south. 
Although our time was short, we 
were impelled by such nearness— 
and roared off. Our path was AlA 
which hugs the shoreline over a 
hard-gravel road. Historically, and 
often scenically, it is one of the 
Best U.S. Byways (TRAVEL, Sept., 
1954) , this straight segment of the 
Buccaneer Trail. 

You swing into St. Augustine 
over a causeway, with a panoramic 
view of the area unveiled on your 
left. It takes but five minutes or so 
more to follow San Marco Avenue 
to Castillo de San Marcos National 
Monument, the prime attraction in 
America’s oldest city. Begun by the 
Spanish in 1672, this moat-encircled 
fort has a_battle-scarred history 
plus, now, a few scars created by the 
tread of tourists. At your leisure, 


you can explore the nooks, crannies 
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Cane sugar grinding is novel sight for visitors to Jacksonville. 


and caverns of the thick-walled 
castle, with every point of interest 
neatly and fully labeled, from jail 
to chapel. Guide service is available 
free, and both a small museum and 
souvenir shop are at hand. 

From the castle’s ramparts you 
can view St. Augustine or adjacent 
areas, but after just a short spell of 
peering through slits in a sentinel 
tower, staring at the steep sides that 
drop into the moat, and gazing 
across the surrounding green plain 


where any enemy could be spotted 


instantly, you'll probably ignore the 
buzz of nearby traffic and get set 
for a sudden attack by French or 
British troops—if you have any 
imagination at all. 

Near the foot of the fort, fringed- 
top surreys await sightseers but you 
can also cover a number of points 
quickly afoot. A cannon-shot away 
is the oldest wooden schoolhouse in 
the U.S., the still-sturdy city gates 
and an intriguing section of nar- 
row, ancient streets, balconied and 
studded with antique stores, and 
stores that sell antiques. Consider- 
ing its vulnerability to exploitation 
of numerous sites due to its “old- 
est” status, “St. Augustine keeps 
itself fairly free of too much 
commercialization. 

When you head back to Jackson- 
ville via U.S. 1, though, you run 
into a battery of billboards boast- 
ing of amazing alligator farms—the 
biggest or oldest or both, plus other 
oddities pleading for patronage. 
The 37-mile meander north, how- 
ever, is amiable. 

Winding westward out of Jack- 
sonville toward Tallahassee is U.S. 
90, a color-changing highway of 


mixed pavings that are nevertheless 
graded perfectly for any of its twists 
or turns. They are infrequent, how- 
ever, and the road permits maxi- 
mum speed with ease for those in 
a rush. Slower travelers will note 
the sights and scenes of inner 
Florida life far removed from the 
resort resplendency of coastal 
regions. After a succession of small 
towns, the first site of major propor- 
tion appears when you reach the 
fringes of Osceola National Forest, 
155,993 acres of woody splendor. 
U.S. 90 cuts across Olustee Battle- 
field where monuments commemo- 
rate the only major clash of Union 
and Confederate troops in Florida 
during the Civil War. Much more 
impressive, however, are those miles 
of stately pines row by neat row 


flanking your car. Although this 


experimental ground has no facili- 
ties for camping and recreation, a 
halt is in order if only to inhale 
the air, and succumb to the brood- 
ing quality of this vast domain 
looming before you. 

A short distance from Olustee is 
Lake City, and for the traveler who 
takes his touring in sensible strides, 
a suitable spot to stop over. Motels 
abound and two hotels—the Blanche 
with TV in the lobby and the Pow- 
ell which offsets electronics with 
free, parking for guests—cater to 
cross-state comers. Five fresh-water 
lakes within the city limits give the 
town its name, and two others le 
on its edge. Bass fishing is particu- 
larly good, Lakemen say. Amid to- 
bacco plantations, Lake City has 
one of Florida’s three tobacco auc- 
tion markets if you care to time 
your visit in mid-July to hear this 


SPANISH ... the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov‘t-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 


Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 
just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 
ful language), phonograph records (men & women 
teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 
ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 


Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-2. Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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chanting, and while considered 
truly “old South,” the town is 
undergoing a minor boom. Modern 
store fronts face the old Spanish- 
design postofiice across the town 
square, a heavy-duty highway is 
being slashed through on the city’s 
western wedge, and a strong cam- 
paign is under way for direct air 
service. 

Between Lake City and Talla- 
hassee, the highway passes grad- 
ually into more and more rolling, 
red- clay hills. Just beyond Falmouth 
you reach the song-celebrated 
Suwannee River, crossing what is 
probably the only bridge in the 
world whose sign contains words 
and music. The river swirls swiftly 
past high limestone banks at this 
point, making an ideal scene for a 
pause well away from city sounds. 

At Madison, an agricultural cen- 
ter, is the site of an old blockhouse 
used in the Seminole Indian War, 
and Oak Ridge Cemetery with 
photos of the deceased on the tomb- 
stones, if you care to explore old 
and curious plots. You next reach 
Monticello whose courthouse is 
modeled after Thomas Jefferson’s 
famed home. Shady streets lined 
with camellias and Cherokee roses 
beside venerable homes maintain 
the story-book South styling. 

As you near Tallahassee, you 
pass what might be an extremely 
modern, well-conceived housing de- 


velopment—Florida State Univer- 
sity with an enrollment topping 
6,000. 

Like many capitals, Tallahassee 
is not the state’s chief city in size. 
But unless bigness is your only 
criterion, Tallahassee has other 
temptations. Easy-going and span- 


gled with Spanish moss, the town , 


has such pleasant points as Killearn 
Gardens and Goodwood, an ante- 
bellum mansion. of exceptional 
grace. Fresh-water fishing and golf- 
ing over an exquisite course are 
outdoor enticements, and you can 
roam only fifteen miles south to 
see Wakulla Springs or just 25 
miles to St. Marks U.S. Wildlife 
Refuge. (See page 52—Kd.) 

Before you wander too far afield, 
however, you will probably want 
to start with a look at the State 
Capitol. While hardly outshining 
the dome of St. Paul’s inside, the 
building does have a unique table 
made from sixteen native woods 
worth inspecting chiefly because its 
design contains a section of torreya, 
a Florida tree whose wood was used 
in construction of Noah’s Ark. In 
front of the Capitol you will find 
another unique item: a wooden 
replica of the Statue of Liberty, 
only about eight feet high, pre- 
sented by the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Many old churches and _ historic 
sites are scattered around town, 
and as you stroll about you might 
recall that inasmuch as _ priests 
accompanied de Soto on his winter 
expedition to where Tallahassee 


now stands, it is probable that 
America’s first Christmas was cele- 
brated there. 

Our trip through this section of | 
Florida by car, despite our aerial 
arrival in Jacksonville, was accom- 
plished only by making use of the 
Hertz Plane-Auto Plan. We had 
never rented a car—Hertz or other- 
wise before—and, frankly, we had 
held off because we never under- 
stood quite how it worked. Which 
means we thought the price would } 
be fantastic. 

Although the tariff may vary a 
bit throughout the firm’s full U.S, 
network, the average daily rate | 
figures out around $6.65, plus eight 
cents a mile, which includes all gas, © 
oil and insurance. That tab is 
trimmed to one-half, one-third or | 
one-fourth if you add one, two or ® 
three companions. From here out, 
we'll never hesitate to use this rent- | 
and-ride routine. And because you | 
get a receipt each time you buy” 
some gas or oil, you cash in these 
chits at the end of the line—with | 
the feeling of a bonus from Hertz 
for using their cars. This may be 
misleading, but it’s effective. 

If you've still to set foot in Flor- 
ida for the first time, by all means 
make a roundup of the rousing re- | 
sorts. But if the bright neon lights 
are beginning to pale or if you'd | 
like to see more indigenous area 
for new sightseeing and_ travel | 
treats, drive across Florida’s top 
notch. You'll gain a new perspec 
tive on a state too long known only 
for its chromium-plated playpens. @ 


T i P N) for Touring 


HE CALL of clement climes is lur- 

ing many motorists from the 
northern and eastern climes—motor- 
ists who yearn for a wintertime va- 
cation. As Father Winter takes over, 
thousands of motorists are heading 
their cars in southern and western 
directions where summer is a year- 
round event. 

I’m told that last year 46 million 
U.S. families contributed to their 
reputations as the most traveled 
people on earth. Automobiles, the 
nation’s leading mode of trans- 
portation, were used on 150 million 
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over-night trips during the year. 
And winter travel this year is ex- 
pected to surpass that of last season. 

Among the most popular vaca- 
tion spots are North Carolina, 
Florida, California, Arizona and 
Virginia. 

Many wise motorists have learned 
that winter is the ideal time of the 
year to visit the state of Florida. 
The air is warm, and the season is 
still summer. Summer clothes and 
summer sports are the order of the 
day. Your friends back home will, 
in all probability, be shoveling 


BY CAROL LANE 
Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Compa 


sands prior to a dip on one~ 
Florida’s beaches. 


seeking respite from chilling north: 
ern and eastern climes. Hotel and] 


resorts, 

Wherever you head your car thi 
winter, you’re headed for a won 
derful and different kind of vaca 
tion. @ 
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To rent or purchase a_ projector and 
creen, consult your Ranihed telephone 
lirectory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or Rohama Lee c/o Screened 
or Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. r9. 
1ddress this department for assistance in 
ental or purchase of any films described. 
A41l films are r6mm sound unless other- 
vise noted. 


-LORIDA HOLIDAY 


Tourist Florida is an alluring siren in 
his packed, but neatly packed, reel. Every 
ene is like a picture postcard, and a sur- 
rising amount of ground is covered—from 
Id Spanish relics to water-skiing at night, 
neluded are a sub-marine turtle-taking se- 
juence at Silver Springs famed for its 
rystal clear waters; Cypress Gardens with 
heir weird jungle growth of trees and 
laredevil speed-boat sports; a race at beau- 
iful Hialiah Park and, of course, the 
»ark’s famous flock of flamingoes. Sunny 
tt. Petersburg, and Miami—mecca of mil- 
ions—are briefly visited. Everglades Na- 
ional Park scenes make one realize how 
lifferent are the wild life and jungle 
lowers of Florida. Monkeys, always fun 
0 watch, lend a light touch. The Miami 
o Nassau sailing race makes one feel the 
leave-ho waves, and there is enough visual 
nducement for the fisherman to make him 


vant to be off at once on a Florida holiday. 


‘or sale or rent in 16mm _ sound, 10-mins., b&w. 
Yor sale in 8mm (10 mins,), and in a ‘Headlines’ 
5-6 min. version. 


IRTH OF A FLORIDA KEY 


_ Where once there was water, today there 
s a chain of islands extending 120 miles 
long the Gulf of Mexico and into the 
laribbean. These are the Florida Keys. 
Tow they started and grew is the subject 
f this film. Often man can only guess 
t nature’s purpose. But in the creation 
f the Keys her plan is a readable blue- 
rint, her executive agents are visibly 
irds, fish, and the mangrove plant which 
hrows out a quick tangle of roots and 
ods and anchors the drifting sands. The 
ains help too, by washing the salt out 
f the soil so that other seeds the birds 
ring can thrive. Action and reaction pro- 
uce island after island teeming with life. 
With a better narrative this would be a 
ery valuable classroom film. But it is 
verwritten, often too fast, sometimes does 
ot match explanation with picture. Adult 
udiences, however, with their greater 
ackground of knowledge, need rely less 
n the ag¢companying word and will find 
he pictorial matter highly interesting. 

4% mins., color. For sale and rent. 
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SCREENED 


B 


FOR 


SEMINOLES OF THE EVERGLADES 


Now numbered among the five tribes 
on reservations in the West, the Seminoles 
originally owned the Flordia peninsula, It 
was when they lost the 1835-42 war that 
those who refused to be moved.to the West 
took refuge in the Florida swamps. Not al- 
ligators nor even the deadly coral snake 
could dispossess the intrepid masters of the 
grim and shadowy ‘“‘world of grassy water.” 
But once again their free way of life is 
being challenged, as each year sees thou- 
sands of swamp acres drained by the white 
man. Looking and_ listening with the 
Seminole as he glides his canoe through 
the overgrown waters one feels keenly 
that progress often robs life of values 
worthy of preservation, 

Seminoles is one of a series of films about 
the American Indian, dedicated by their 
sponsor, Old Gold cigarettes, “to the 
people who gave tobacco to the world.” 
The series has won wide acclaim for its 
contribution to human relations and for 
the excellence of its production. Tobacco 
in cigarette form, it seems too, is one of 
the few things of the white man that the 
Everglades’ Indian accepts. It is off-key, 
however, when a Seminole, in Miami to 
sell his catch of frogs, feels lost until he 
sees an Old Gold sign in a store window. 
Notwithstanding this jarring note, here 
is an artistically satisfying and highly 
informative film about a unique people, 
and about the fast-disappearing Everglades 
which have been a feature of the Florida 
scene. 


21 mins., color, free loan to schools, institutions, 
groups. 


FLORIDA: WEALTH OR WASTE 


This is for those who want to know all 
the facts, the best and the worst together. 
Typical views, both good and bad, of all 
sections of the State and all phases of its 
activities are presented here in a docu- 
mentary whose craftsmanship, as well as 
its candour and objectivity, have been ac- 
knowledged in this country and abroad. 
Sponsored by State agencies, its theme is 
Florida’s fight for permanent prosperity 
despite certain natural odds, and apart 
from tourist traffic. Though produced in 
1947 the problem presented and the solu- 
tions put forward are basic to this State’s 
current development program. 


22 mins, For rent and sale. 


SEE ON YOUR OWN 
PROJECTOR... 


Exciting African 
Adventure ! 


Discover darkest Africa 

where age-old native rites and 
ceremonies generate a wild frenzy 
of savage dancing—intimate, bru- 
tal and weird home entertainment! 


WILD RIVER SAFARI 


Go deep into the Ubangi and 
Pygmy country as the safari pene- 
trates an Africa nakedly revealed 
before our camera! 


SIMBA — KILLER LION 


See raw courage in action as 
native warriors armed only with 
spears fight a wounded lion in 
mortal combat! 


ae ee 
KILLER GORILLA 


Watch lightly armed natives come 
to grips with the most awesome 
beast of the Dark Continent — a 


775-Ib. killer! 
RDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 
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Hotel Headliners 


Ce ee eee ee TEPER REEL 


Godfrey in Group Buying Beach Resort 


Kenilworth Hotel, on ocean in Bal Harbour,-Miami Beach, was purchased by group of busi- 
nessmen recently, among whom is TY star Arthur Godfrey, frequent vacationer at resort. 


Fontainebleau Opens for Luxury Living 


HE FABULOUS new Fontainebleau 
# Hotel, constructed at a cost of 
$14,000,000 on the world-famed 
Firestone Estate on the Ocean at 
44th St. in Miami Beach, officially 
opened on December 18. The hotel 
claims to be the most luxurious 
resort in the world, featuring 560 
rooms and 250 cabanas. 

The fourteen-story, uniquely 
curved building stands on a four- 
teen-acre estate. A putting green, 
tennis courts, beautifully land- 
scaped gardens, and two swimming 
pools are included on the grounds. 
The larger pool measures 120 by 55 
feet and the smaller pool has been 
designed exclusively for children. 

The lower lobby floor has provi- 
sion for shops, post office, stock 
brokerage office, coffee shop, club- 
room, cocktail lounge and em- 
ployes’ cafeteria. There are more 
than 17,000 square feet of space in 
the main or upper lobby. To the 
left is the Fleur de Lis main 
dining room, which can seat 900 
in banquet style. (he adjacent 
Grand Ballroom can serve an addi- 
tional 1,250 guests and an intimate 
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dining room in that area can serve 
an additional 170. 

Le Ronde night club, to the right 
of the lobby and with its own 
entrance, can accommodate 500 on 
its three levels. There isn’t a post 
in the room which is constructed 
in the shape of a bowl. The dance 
floor can be raised and lowered 
hydraulically. The Poodle cocktail 
lounge adjoins. 

Large windows in each of the 
rooms allow for maximum visibility 
and penetration of sunlight, ac- 
cording to architect and designer 
Morris Lapidus. The top floor of 
the hotel has three-room presiden- 
tial suites with rooms 14 by 28 feet, 
plus balconies. They also have 
dressing rooms, kitchen, bar, din- 
ing alcove and bathroom. Two- 
room Governors’ suites are also 
included on this floor. 

Officials declared that “rates will 
be comparable with other ocean- 
front hotels, despite the fact that 
we will have more to offer in the 
Fontainebleau, which will be oper- 
ated as the finest luxury resort in 
the world.” 


Odds and Inns 


IRPORT HOTELS are suddenly the | 
latest thing in the travel field.” 
Soundproofing—which nobody 
seemed to think of before—is mak- 
ing once noise-ridden areas now | 
guest-filled oases. La Guardia Hotel? 
bowed in across from its namesake: 
airport in Queens, N.Y., with the® 
Airways Hotel setting up shop at 
the Buffalo, N.Y., landing field. In 
Pittsburgh, Knott chain took over 
construction of a motel fringing 
the city’s airdrome, project com-4 
pletion slated for early spring. 
Hilo Hotel in Hilo, Hawaii, ha: 
added fourteen suites at a billing 
of $98,000. . Manger chain is) 
adding its name to all its inns, in} 
front of previous appellations. . . .7 
Logan Hotel, Omaha, Neb., expects? 
to be completely air-conditioned by! 
May |... . Penn-Harris Hotel inf 
Harrisburg, Pa., has opened _ its® 
Pigeon Hotel parking facilities, 
able to handle 240 cars in a three 
story structure. .. . New ballroom 
of the Drake Hotel, in Philadel” 
phia, the Drake Room, recently§ 
was unveiled. . . . Tokyo’s famed 
Imperial Hotel has completed an} 
ultra-modern annex of 200 room 
with rates from $6.00, single. . . 
Work begins soon on a new 350 
room Sheraton hotel in Ney 
Haven, with cost expected to ex 
ceed $5,000,000. . .. St. Louis Sher) 
aton opened a Bar Madrid of um 
usual decor—and forming part 6 
the lobby. . . . Copley Square Hoté 
in Boston has completed installa 
tion of TV for guest rooms. . .% 
Hawaiiana Hotel at Waikiki 
Hawaii, is now accepting reserva 
tions for its March | opening. . . 
Hotel Cavalieri in Milan will sé 
cure tickets to La Scala opera per 
formances for guests now. . ._ 
Jamaica’s Bay Roc in Montego 
recently reopened, features a ne¥ 
Olympic-size swimming pool. . . 
San Juan’s Condado Beach Ho 
has a new beach terrace restauran 
and bar overlooking its Atlant 
frontage. . . . First American-owne@ 
hotel in England is expected t 
make February debut with 266 
room Westbury flying Knott Ho 
chain banner. . . . Nassau’s Brit 
Colonial recently finished refur 
bishing job. 


} 
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00K SELECTION Building Florida’s ‘Hurricane Road’ 


T 1s a far from original but none 
the less true observation that 
le fascination of many _ tourist 
tractions is largely in their his- 
ry. By the same token, many a 
ot that now evokes only a passing 
ance from the traveler, really 
ould arrest his progress if it could 
> invested with an interesting as- 
ciation. Such a service now has 
en rendered by Nora K. Smiley 
id Louise V. White for that string 
islets called the Florida Keys in 
pleasant little book entitled Hur- 
cane Road (148 pages; New York: 
xposition Press) . 
It was just at the turn of the 
ineteenth Century into the Twen- 
eth that Henry M. Flagler, friend 
id business associate of John D. 
ockefeller and one of the giants 
those days whose vision and re- 
urcefulness impelled and imple- 
ented America’s material develop- 
ent, decided to link the broken 
ts of sand arising from the ocean 
por at the tip of Florida, with 
railroad sent to sea, as some 
his harsher critics described it 
the time. The project demanded 
vartbreaking toil and fortitude for 
small army of engineers with their 
ck-and-shovel construction work- 
s who braved bloodthirsty in- 
cts, alligators and sharks that in- 
sted the area. But the great ob- 
ctive was accomplished—on Jan- 


iry 22, 1912. However, Flagler’s 
ll dream, which AER RIO p 
nong other grand accessories, 


rge railroad ferries crossing to 
gba, was not realized, and his 


Overseas Highway grew from Flagler dream. 


magnificent masterwork became 
only the prepared right of way 
for the fine automobile road that 
runs today from the North Ameri- 
can mainland to Key West. Never- 
theless, Flagler did sufficient to win 
for enduring fame. 

The authors, lovers of the area 
anyway, and-impressed with the 
drama of this achievement, satu- 
rated themselves in the available 
data, and wrote the present book, 
not as a dry historical record but 
as a bedtime story for grownups, 
their fictional treatment recreating 
the thrilling overtones that obvi- 
ously must have been in the actual 
performance of the builders. 

With this book in hand, the pros- 
pective traveler cannot regard his 
visit to the Sunshine State as com- 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land e¢ In the Mountains 
¢ By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 


e In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
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On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$s] 50 
Send check or cash. Dept. B cs 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


plete without a visit to the Keys. 
Nor can he retrace the route of 
the Flagler “Railroad Extension” 
without marveling at the manner 
in which these amazing men over- 
came those combined obstacles of 
land, swamp and sea that an un- 
compromising nature placed in 
their tortured way. Consequently 
now, for the first time, the Florida 
Keys have their sound literary tra- 
dition, and Henry M. Flagler has 
been accorded his rightful niche in 
the Floridian hall of fame. 

The late husband of Nora Smiley 
himself was a division engineer em- 
ployed in the building of “Flagler’s 
Folly,” and her brother, Will 
Krome, was chief construction en- 
gineer of the railroad. Naturally, 
she grew up in close familiarity 
with ake story. At present she main- 
tains her home at Key West. 

Louise White is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, born of that pioneer stock 
which lived and taught the nation’s 
first lessons in pioneering. She was 
a WAC in World War II, and 
now, as a captain in the Air Force 
Reserve, is attending the Univer- 
sity of Miami. She has collabo- 
rated in the writing of several no- 
table recent scripts in Hollywood. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
NTC MEMBERS 

Hurricane Road is highly recom- 
mended to all National Travel 
Club Members. Get your copy 
NOW and at a big saving by fill- 
ing in and mailing today the con- 
venient coupon below. 


National Travel Club 
50 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “Hurricane Road” 
at the special membership price of 


$2.50. 
Remittance is enclosed. 


Name... cscs ce 


ee ee 
eee ee eee eee eer errr ereereeeeee 


Address. 


ee ee 


eee emer eer eere eer eee eeree 


.Zone... 
Ste ees a heey el Brana lavas levee he) sconeterertens 


Membership Number: .........++++ 


eee rere ee eee eee eer er sees reese 
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roamin’ the 
slohe with 


TRAVEL 


il you’RE looking forward to the thrill of prowling about the sinister 


streets 


of New York City’s Chinatown—actually one of the most law- 


abiding sections in the U.S.—don’t hold off too long on that trip to 


Manhattan. Slum-sweeping — blue- 
prints are underway to create a 
China Village similar to any other 
public- -housing program but with 
a dash of Oriental do-dads. Well- 
intentioned plans are being bucked 
by sector’s residents who'd rather 
region be left alone. They'll prob- 
ably lose, so step up your plans 
to visit New York for authentic 
Chinese dishes amid appropriate 
surroundings — before they . start 
serving in restaurants that look just 
like your corner drugstore. 


Travelers up from South 
America report that the mambo 
may soon be drummed from the 
dance floors—to be replaced 
with the bouney bambueo, a 
rousing rhythmer. 


Easy adventure in Arizona is be- 
ing discovered by increasing num- 
bers of motorists. You can get a 
See ekats look at Salt River Canyon, a 


ead 
| 
| 


EUROPE °698 


11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


oa on A 


CARAVAN TOURS 


220 S. State Street Chicage 4, Ilinois 
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maze of temple-like formations 
etched into rock, by taking a paved 
road along canyon rim down to the 
lower regions after following U.S. 
60 east from Phoenix and heading 
northward from Globe unul you 
hit the gorge. 


Americans intrigued by Copen- 
hagen’s Den Permanente where 
Danish products are viewed should 
keep in mind Ireland’s Permanent 
Exhibition of Irish Manufacturers 
at St. Stephen’s Green in Dublin. 
Souvenir collectors will find hand- 
made lace, jams, fine sweaters and 
even aluminum teapots to keep the 
memory of Eire green. 


Anybody homesick in Madrid can 
ease the ache visiting the Cowboy 
Bar, first American establishment 
of its kind in the Spanish capital, 
with familiar sandwiches and music 
on hand. Spot is opposite TWA’s 
ticket office at Jose Antonio 68. 


Puerto Rico’s second season 
of grand opera makes its singing 
start June 10 at the University 
Theatre in Rio Piedras, near San 
Juan, Aida being the opener. 
Faust. Manon, ete., are slated on 
the eight-to-ten-week bill with 
Met stars such as Dorothy Kirs- 
ten, Eugene Conley, headlined. 


Switzerland’s leading restaurant 
chain, Movenpicks, added sun-like 


strip to one of their fashionable — 
Zurich eateries by applying rotating — 
infra-red rays for sidewalk-cafe— 
comfort while passersby fight icy— 
breezes, a breathless messenger 
reports. We don’t understand it~ 
either. : 


A “show plane” is the newest — 
gimmick to get theatre-goers to — 
Gotham. Latest lulu will wing in — 
40 people from Paris on Feb. 22 — 
to see Fanny with “front and — 
center seats’” sworn to by pro-— 
ducers. If test takes, it may pat-_ 
tern local as well as long-rangeg 
jaunts. 


in April. Any day of the week you~ 
can see pantomime artists perform-— 
ing like circus clowns on streets or 
children in bright robes on parade- 
with portable, flower-decked shrines. — 
No commodity or luxury taxes when ~ 
you turn from seeing to shopping, 
either. 


Open and shut: Milwaukee’s 
Towne Room in Towne Hotel has 
closed, Hackensack’s (N.J.) Stage” 
Coach Inn has reopened, Mon- 
treal’s Seville has re-lighted for 
vaudeville, Mexico City’s heavily” 
American-attended Waikiki has to” 
depart for construction of a hotel, 
Lausanne, Switzerland, has opened 
1,900-seat Theatre de  Beaulief, 
largest showcase in country. 


St. Louis Zoo, famous for its: 
animal acts, plans to have a 

entirely new troupe of elephants 
when the shows start in mid-May 
Trunk-wavers were babes in Thai- 
land, are now being trained in 
southern Calif. following long 
trip. a 


Travelers after good booking oS 
should try The Blue Continen 
(246 pages, $5.00, Rinehart, N.Y.) 
by Folco Quilici, a colorapture of 
underwater adventure in the Red 
Sea with over 60 remarkable photos. 

. The 792-page Macmillan World 
Cae etteer and Geographical Dt 
tionary describing just about every- 
where for a $6. 95 fee. 


Approximately $210,000 for re- 
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oring and refurnishing first floor 
f Philadelphia’s Independence 
fall has been raised by General 
ederation of Women’s Clubs, with 
rork start slated as soon as three 
xperts named by /National Park 
ervice come up with plans. 


At tea time aboard a Japan Air 
ines plane between San Francisco 
nd Tokyo, hostess dons a colorful 
imono for serving snack and sake. 
AL, also provides sleeping socks 
or your hirune—which is a nap. 


Nautical-minded roamers in 
isbon will find it a fascinating 
xperience to board a former 
ailing vessel of the Portuguese 
lavy which serves as a school 
nd home for orphan boys. Ship 
3; moored on Tagus River and 
pur may be arranged 24 hours 
n advance. 


Americans in Italy can remem- 
er the man who named _ their 
ountry by visiting a great exhibi- 
ion on Americo Vespucci in Flor- 
nce’s Palazzo Vecchio. A series of 
laps used by the great explorer 
akes up part of show lasting until 
farch 15. 


Corning Glass Center in Corning, 

J.Y., has released another list of 
vents, which includes films, lec- 
ares, dances and theatre produc- 
ions. February 19, for example, 
2es the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
hestra, March 13 the famed Salz- 
urg Marionettes, in the large 
uditorium. 


od 


BOX OFFICE 
BOX SCORE 


Here’s a handy list of hits on Broad- 
way, with the longest run at the top 
and on down the show scale. 


The Seven Year Itch 
Can-Can 
Tea and Sympathy 
Teahouse of the August Moon 
Comedy in Music 
Solid Gold Cadillac 
Kismet 
Anniversary Waltz 
The Pajama Game 
The Boy Friend 
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Anniversary Tours are the 
newest travel treats created by 
SAS, designed for celebrating 
special occasions like wedding 
commemorations. Special tours 
range from $827.35 for trip to 
Europe, with doormen, bellhops, 
ete., alerted to festive event. 


Cincinnati’s transit firm has be- 
gun a “club plan” whereby bankers 
and similar big-wigs can be carted 
from home to office door for $10.00 
monthly—plus 10 cents a trip. Aim 
is to increase revenue by getting 
travelers out of cars into buses— 
but will aid others by easing traffic 
situation if each 88-passenger bus 
takes a full load of ex-autoists. 


U.S. prestige, which soared in 
Syria when Cinerama rocked the 
Damascus Fair, got another boost 
in Bangkok when the new-di- 
mension flicker hit the out-size 
screen, copping first prize for 
originality and jamming the 
ticket-line for a two-week. hold- 
over. 


Boy Scouts from around the 
world will assemble at Niagara-on- 
the-lake in Ontario, Canada, for 
their 8th World Jamboree from 
Aug. 18 to 28, camping in 10 tented 
cities, with about 1,500 uniformed 
youngsters expected from the U.S. 
Ahead of it, Boy Scouts of America 
celebrate their 45th birthday anni- 
versary Feb. 6 through 12. Theme 
is “Building for a Better Tomor- 
row.” 


New York Notes: Restoration of 
famous old State Suite in Plaza 
Hotel with Louis XVI decor now 
recalls elegant era of golden 1900s. 
. . . Six-year-old Bond sign seen by 
millions of visitors entranced with 
its plunging waterfall in the middle 
of Times Square is being stripped 
down for a new spectacular. 
Port Authority Bus Terminal will 
open an Oyster Bar in spring... . 
Cafe Society Downtown has re- 
opened with new capacity of 400. 
... Virginia Forbes Restaurant on 
57th St. prints current schedules of 
performances at Carnegie Hall, a 
block away, on back of its menus, 
plus exhibit showings at galleries. 


Carnival to Crown Queen 


¥ 


One of seven Quebec City beauties above 
will be crowned Queen of Quebec Winter 
Carnaval Feb. |. Revived for first time since 
1928, Carnaval, with daily and _ nightly 
events, culminates in grand Winter Mardi 
Gras festival on Feb. 22. 


Paris is spraying its subway sys- 
tem witlr perfume. First to get the 
air was Vincennes-Neuilly — line 
which received eau de Cologne due 
to its fashionable passengers, fol- 
lowed by dousing of Clignancourt- 
Port d’Orleans circuit with odor of 
balsam pine for presumably more 
rugged riders. Other routes are due 
own scent. Soon, sensitive sight- 
seers can just follow their noses if 
they get lost. 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN. BREATHTAKING COLOR. .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 

ERNEST T. WOLFE 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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TRAVELS 


1. The air is pungent and rarefied, the view is 
grand, you are travel worn for you have been a long 
day on the road. But your car has come to a stop at 
last. You have arrived in Schweig or Suisse. 

(a) Where are you? (b) Over the hotel a sign says: 
“Ouvert Toute VAnnee!”, and “Das Ganze Zahr 
Offen!” Why are you very relieved? 

29. What is the word which is identified with a 
Grotto in Italy; a train from London. to the French 
Riviera; with a French Motor route; and in St. Louis, 
Missouri, by a state of mind? 

3. A beautiful star of stage and screen is going to 
Europe from Hollywood. 28 hours later she is in a 
European capital. How did she do it, and where is 
she? 

4. The sea is blue. Seas you! Where is the (a) 
Red Sea? (b) White Sea? (c) Yellow Sea? (d) Black 
Sea? 5 

5. What Great European power does not use the 
decimal system in money? 

6. If you want to travel what do you have to get 
John Foster Dulles to do for you? 

7. Yap, yap, where is the island of Yap? And in 
what state is Gripe? 

8. At Brighton in England they call it the Front. 
In Nice they call it “Prominade Des Anglais.” In 
Cannes it’s “Croisette.” In Atlantic City it’s the Board- 
walk. What is it? 

9. What small Principality has the largest Gambling 
Casino in the world? 

10. You are sipping an aperitif in the warm, mellow 
glow of a winter afternoon. You are close to one of 
the most famous bridges in the world. You are in an 
18th Century mansion formerly the home of the 
Marquis of Gravezon, now the Hotel D’Europe. Not 
far away is a Papal palace. Where are you? 

11. Before the “Potsdam Conference” was heard of, 
what was that German town noted for? 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT A ‘ervone CAR 
from 
SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 


177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. 11, England 


represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 


Complete Every All 
Information Assistance Reservations 
Send for Illustrated brochure NT NOW 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters 


1 


11 


14 


Horizontal 
All aboard for Los Angeles, 
Winnipeg, the North Pole and 
The sailor said the Atlantic 
wasn’t romantic nor—this ter- 
rific! (abbr.) 
This makes the Seine even wete 
ter than it would otherwise be 
Cadillac in the desert 
German Egotist says it 
Traveler’s take it first 
What the bell tolled our Nell 
This keeps repeating your joke 
Where some travelers set and 
think and others just set 
This is where he caught the 
leaping salmon 
United States Ships! 
What the Siamese cat does to 
the King 
Faces you sees on your travels 
Peeping cat 
French brain warmers 
He’s within an inch of a Great 
English Cathedral 
Run a lap in reverse 
This Malay is a little off 
What she didn’t have to wear 
at the ship’s big party. 
American Red 
The €.1.D. is all mixed up 
Gives Henry VIII extreme 
unction 
The hue on the map of the 
Moscoyite 
Man who inherited the rag 
and the bone 
What they looked for in Leh- 
anon on the cruise 
United International Traders 
What the prim wife drew at 
the ship’s party 
What you need for good the- 
ater in the provinces 
If Esther Williams is half 
mermaid, this is half merman 
Jumping jeepers 
These pinks are in deep waters 
When the conversation got too 
watery he stuck in these 
It beets me how he does this 
with nothing but a little knife 
They say it’s best not to be 
this in this Red City 
This is what I do with money 
Docs 
Not a one 
South Eastern Somaliland 
Characters who iron things 
out for the rich and mighty 
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appear on page 53) 


Vertical 
Don’t give me any of that b 
talk 3 
Ancient joke: what the lad 
called the Grand Canyon 
He had aid for this 
Esther Williams’ daddy 
Harold, the henchman ef) 
Franklin, the first! | 
Quite a lot of familiar Anne 
The soul of la belle France ] 
What the dear little lam 
ended up as ; { 
I was ill, but my wife was thi | 
Add is to get a bargain | 
This man picked a fight with) 
an early Englishman ce | 
What the politician gave eae 
local ear 
Extinct species that brighteneq) 
Granddaddy’s life (2 wds.) | 
Essentially a German town | 
Ege Soup Social 
What a red tape official stud?) 
jes to be 
Star this in the North 
How it seems when you 
nally get on the boat 
Conversation with your shi 
mates the first day 
Urged by an old hen 
Chief reason for going 
Florida 
Horse that heads a movement 
World famous mother 
How to say no to a Frene 
salesman - 
What she wore under her she 
when she crossed the equato! 
What wabbled when she gi 
off the beat 
Procure Great Eastern Tittle 
bats 
What the Russians sat on 
Keep this in a cell 
This went down on the F 
Wheel 
The voice of the Yankees 
A nice thing to have in #7 
home full of kids a 
High-class Southern Gentle) 
man befoah de Wah 
What to take on a sea 
She made trouble in Greece 
Drys 
African roan all mixed up 
Nut in Brooklyn ; 
Whose Boots were shrewd? — 
Beyond the Alps 
What they call a Congressm 
in Britain (abbr.) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to 
assist all movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes: 
Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


[ransportation: 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of nominee) 
O10 Ra Neko ity rene Tae Aa Ue RP SER ite erg peS 0 


Cibypeetcoee Retest cee ieee: Sfateusnen un auile inte 

Name of nominating member................. salesojere 
PLOT ESH cMiedcyane es te sues cies stone GI es Sal ore Sralaleraterts S Oialeranetals 
Memberehip duces s6os,0 etiak tae ae de fain sa eheweetnes 


Planning a Trip? 


information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


| am planning a trip to 


ind would like information on: 


> Jane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 
Bierce Wall ne Sse acete aietasieee ae ents in my party. I plan to 
CN lps sagen ehh. g0) ORS e Te NOOR AUR O NE ots: Spe 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
“ESLER Se Sa: LR aS Be eae To eg Membership #......2. 


send information to: 


TEMAGIEETS 8 Aes SURO Gain Oc id ate ee Aa ang MRO 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip from................. 
TOS Se Sk See ec and would like a routing 
VU ee seid cc ae ade end aear Sa phlgaila rs co) SIONS eee ere 
I am planning to leave............... 4 
UN ia rin ip oe te aes ela eters “ei ern inter ahaha ctaeee aieiers 
Memberships Noi iirc custoroier vse staraets scearsba tors 
DAW Ce Di stcl Nee: eine eS ede ae CRE CN iy er misteless 
CRE Y Gate are Sei ret poe areas aye ta ae eievers 
ZONES Ss « State Per aaa Seat oc sei 


By Will Lane 


Unusual Effects Are Not Magic Tricks— 
These Four Secrets Will Show You Why! 


O* A RECENT television program, Liberace was seen 
playing a piano duet with Mozart. Although in 
different costumes, he played both roles himself. On 
another program, violinist Florian Zabach went one 
better, and played all four instruments in a string 
quartet—violin, viola, cello and bass. Can trick effects 
such as these be done with a home movie camera? 

They certainly can, and I am glad to answer the 
many questions I have received on the subject. Camera 
legerdemain can be analyzed as four main techniques. 
With these secrets tucked in your camera sleeve, you 
will be all set to amaze and mystify your friends. Once 
you understand how the tricks are accomplished it is 
easy to understand those you see on the screen, and to 
duplicate them yoursell. 

Movie magic stands on four legs: 1) Multiple 
Exposure, 2) Camera Speed Control, 3) Inter- 
rupted Motion, and 4) Reverse Action. These stunts 
are not only fun, but also have legitimate story-telling 
value. 

A universal story, for example, is the country girl 
coming to the big city, where she is awed by the speed 
and complexities of urban life. On the screen, you 
show her surprised features surrounded by flashing 
neon lights. That this is effective even in a still photo 
is attested by Country Girl, a picture which won first 
prize in the recent Graflex photo contest for Grey 
Lacey of Omaha, Nebraska. He filmed a little girl with 


Double exposure 
shots such as Coun- 
try Girl make effec- 
tive compositions yet 
are easily taken by 
any amateur lenser. 
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open flash at F/16, then on the same film shot half a 
dozen neon signs at 1/10 second, F/3.5. 

This idea, whether photographed for a still or < 
movie, follows the same principle. The lights are 
selected in dark surroundings so there will be no over 
lapping of images. It is obviously important to keep 
the center of the negative free and clear. A rough 
sketch will help. All of the components do not have 
to be shot at the same time. But if you take several 
days or weeks to assemble all the images, be sure to 
keep a written record of the exposure and placing of 
each part of the composition. 7 

The camera should have a backwind and a footage 
counter, so you can wind back the film to the same 
beginning point each time. If these facilities are not 
available on your camera, it is still possible to do 
double exposure by the simple expedient of taking 
the camera into a dark closet, opening it and winding 
back to the predetermined starting point. 

This double-exposure technique (or multiple 
exposure as it is more correctly called) is used in many 
ways. Every cameraman seems to have a suppress 
desire to film himself playing opposite sides of a ch 
board, or at both pianos in a duet. The simplest way 
to arrange it is with a black background. The camera 
is back far enough so the first piano will occupy only 
one-half of the picture area as seen in the viewfinder 
The other half is kept in darkness while the first hall 
is filmed. 4 

A chess game, a duel, a game of bridge, a ballet 
duet—many events can be capitalized. With some 
cameras, such as the Cine-kodak special, a mask maj 
be used behind the lens to cover half of the picture 
area at a time. In this way, the split-screen effect is 
obtained without having to photograph everything 
in black surroundings. Double exposures are great t 
experiment with, whether you make movies or sti 
photos. 

Camera Speed Control 

The normal speed of film for silent movies is 
frames (individual pictures) per second. For sou 
films, and all professional cameras, whether 16 m n 
or 35 mm., the standard speed is 24 frames per second 
By varying the speed of the camera, all kinds of weir 
effects can be obtained. People walking, when filme 
at half-speed, appear to move frantically. On the othe 
hand, if the camera speed is accelerated, every move 
ment on the screen becomes s-l-o-w and studied. Thi 
faster the speed of the camera, the slower the speed 0 
the action when it unrolls on the screen. With a hig 


board until he hits the water, this action can bi 
stretched to six seconds by the simple expedient 0 
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ooting at double speed. This slow-motion photogra- 
ly makes time seem almost to stand still while you 
idy what makes it tick. 
Making time stand still, however, is only half the 
wry. There are even greater possibilities in the op- 
site direction—condensing time. The blossoming of 
lower, which takes hours, or days, can be filmed so 
will appear on the screen to unfold before your 
es in a few seconds. 
A sunset scene provides a dramatic closing for a 
ivelogue. But your audience will hardly sit still for 
If an hour to watch day change to night, no matter 
w beautiful. So why not condense all of it into half 
minute? Simple arithmetic tells how to do it. Say 
e sunset takes 32 minutes. This is 1,920 seconds. 
However, we want the camera to run only 30 seconds 
the time, to film 30 times 16 (frames per second 
ojection speed) or 480 frames. ‘Therefore we expose 
e frame each four seconds; 480 x 4 equals 1,920 
conds. The timing does not have to be exact. The 
irpose of the arithmetic is only to give you an esti- 
ite. No one is going to complain if the scene runs a 
w seconds longer or shorter—as long as it is as 
autiful on the screen as when you saw it in nature. 
The camera must be on a tripod or other firm sup- 
rt, and the scene carefully framed in the viewfinder 
fore you start exposing. Panning or moving the 
mera is not practical. If the camera does not have 
ingle-frame release, use a quick touch on the button. 
periment first with the camera open and a piece of 
posed film. With the right touch you can get your 
mera to expose two or not more than three frames 
a time, and make your calculations accordingly. 
Dramatic clouds that move majestically like sail- 
ats across the sky can be accelerated at will. Set up 
e camera with a thin sliver of horizon included to 
ovide a base for the cloud scene. Shoot at about 
econd intervals. 
Several variations can be combined in one scene. 
r example, visualize a harbor boat puttering slowly 
yng, then spurting madly at high speed, then settling 
wn to a crawl again—all done by varying the camera 
eed. 
terrupted Motion 
Have you ever wanted to be a sleight-of-hand _per- 
‘mer? With the aid of the camera, you can become 
naster prestidigitator and pull rabbits out of a hat, 
mystifying card tricks, and even saw a woman in 
If. The camera is faster than the eye. It’s done with 
terrupted motion. First film the magician waving 
e empty hat to show there is nothing in it. Then 
yp the camera while a rabbit is inserted. The 
wician (while being careful to remain in the same 
sition) now pulls the rabbit out as the camera is 
ted. 

n the screen, the scene is a continuous action. 
fod) knows what went on while the camera was 


. 
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stopped in mid-scene. In fact, nobody knows the 
camera was stopped—that is the reason the deception 
is so complete. Everyone believes what he sees with 
his own eyes. 

If domestic comedy is your dish, visualize a man 
and woman in front of a shop window. She is rather 
plainly dressed and staring enviously at.a fur coat and 
other finery in the window. The man pulls a book out 
of his pocket titled Magic. He looks through it, then 
throws away the book and waves his hand over the 
woman’s head. She draws herself up to full height, 
and presto, is transformed into a glamorous fur-coated 
creature loaded with rich jewels. ‘This Cinderella story 
is easy to enact. The camera of course must be on a 
tripod. After the heroine goes out and decks herself 
in all her finery, she returns to resume the exact posi- 
tion she had before. Then the camera is started again. 
On the screen it will appear to be a continuous action 
—from rags to riches. The technique is also called stop 
motion. 

Reverse Action 

A most mystifying bit of camera magic is exempli- 
fied by the trained roller skate. The scene opens as you 
walk out of the house, and down the steps. You look 
around, and there on the walk is a pair of roller 
skates. You whistle, and wave your arm. The roller 
skates lift their leather straps daintily off the ground, 
and like trained puppies roll obediently up to your 
feet. You put them on, and skate off. A pair of skis, a 
bicycle or other vehicle can be taught the same re- 
markable behavior. 

How? Simply by filming the incident backwards. 
You skate backwards into the scene, remove the skates, 
and push them away so they will roll a decent distance. 
The camera is held upside down so that after the film 
is developed, it can be reversed end for end. ‘This 
reverses everything from the way it was shot. The 
scene where you pushed the skates with a wave of the 
hand, becomes a scene in which the wave of your hand 
summons the skates to perk up in obedience to your 
call and roll dutifully up to your feet. That’s all there 
is to it. @ 
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FOR MORE VACATION FUN 


Yearly (2 Issues) $3.00 300 eiilas eratiane: reget alee & 
TELLS WHERE TO GO, HOW Scenic onder pots: iagara Falls; 
} Natural Bridge, Va.; Silver Springs, Fla. ; 

TO GET THERE, WHERE TO Gyricks Gane, Winter Haven, Fla. : 
STOP, SHOP, DINE, PLAY. Fountain of Youth, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 


HIWAY DATA, MAPS, CRUISES Out Islands of Bahamas, etc. 
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READER’S CHOICE 


IKE MOST other visitors to Florida 
for the winter, the geese appar- 
ently come for a complete rest and 
vacation. They do not mate or nest. 
They simply enjoy the water, and 
the sunshine, eat and get fat—at St. 
Marks Refuge. 

If you come to Florida this win- 
er, you will want to visit this 67,- 
000-acre preserve. It is one of the 
state’s most rewarding by-way ad- 
ventures. Located eight or ten 
miles off Highway 98 it is between 
Wakulla (twenty miles south of the 
state capital of Tallahassee) and 
Perry. The asphalt strip that juts 
off the main road, and dead ends 
just before it runs into the Gulf, 
carries you through the middle of 
the refuge. 

Inside the reservation you will 
see thick forests of young pine, in- 
terspersed with cabbage palms, 
sabal palms and Spanish bayonets. 
Luxuriant bouquets of fan-shaped 
palmettos will decorate the banks 
of the many ponds and lakes. As 
soon as you reach the water, you 
will see the rare white pelican, 
long-necked cranes, marsh hens, 
sea gulls and ducks of all descrip- 
tions. You may see a few geese but 
they seem to prefer beachfront ac- 
commodations to those farther 
back. 

You may want to stop and watch 
a coot’ family playing follow-the- 
leader or get a closer look at the 
brilliant colors of the mallard, the 
green-head or the pin-tail. You will 
see them now and then turn bot- 
tom-side-up, dipping their bills be- 
neath the surface to sweeten their 
gullets with a small minnow or bits 
of grass or seed. 

Along the banks of the streams 
you will see the tall willowy spears 
of millet, top heavy with slender 
tufts of seed, and bending with a 
brisk breeze from the Gulf. 

Soon you will come into a clear- 
ing with a vast and breathtaking 
sweep of marshland and water and 
St. Marks lighthouse before you. 
On your left is the green Gulf of 
Mexico and on your right, the wide 
mouth of the St. Marks River, bor- 
dered with a thin rim of distant 
pines. Here you are likely to see a 
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Telescopic lens catches flight of geese at start of soar upward in St. Marks Refuge. 


congregation of the geese, honking 
like muted diesel engines, on any 
of the small lakes. Sometimes they 
will spread like a covey of quail at 
the sound of your motor, roaring 
like a bomber on take-off. Then 
again, ignoring you, they will go 
about their picking or their water 
ballet, sailing effortlessly in thin 
brown lines across the water, break- 
ing the routine now and then to 
turn up their white tailfeathers 
and dip for a snail. 

If your heart goes where the 
wild goose goes, you may want to 


BY GENE BORDEN 


follow these wary game birds to 
Florida this winter. But once you 
get the sand in your shoes and the 

sun on your cheeks, you may not) 
want to follow them back home. 

No amount of wing-clipping or 
coaxing or Chamber of Commerce 

superlatives has been able to pers 
suade the wild geese that Florida) 
is also a summer playground. For} 
when the first balmy breeze begins#) 
to blow up from the south, the 
geese gather up their broods andj 
start the long journey back to thel| 
north. o 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 


precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAV 


EL cannot assume responsibility for 


misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein as 


COLOR SLIDES By Well Known Profes- 
sional Photographers. Multitude of sub- 
jects. High quality. Detailed descriptions 
—Paris, Sacre Coeur, Latin Quarter, Ver- 
sailles—Extetriors and Interiors, Famous 
fountains. Gardens of Tuilleries in full 
bloom, French and Italian Rivieras, Amalfi 
Drive. Rome, Vatican, Venice, Florence, 
etc. Spain — Cities, Castles, Bull Fight. 
England, Westminster Abbey, Scotland’s 
renowned landmarks, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Austrian Tyrol, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland. India, Pakistan, Bali, Mexico, 
Morocco, etc., Catalog “T’” Free. Holy 
Land, Pope Pius XII, Lourdes, Fatima, and 
other European shrines, Religious Paint- 
ings, Catalog “TR” Free. Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


MOVIES—SLIDES. Kodachrome 8mm-16mm 
travel movies and natural color 35mm 
slides. Show complete or add to your 
own films. Illustrated catalogue, 3¢ 
stamp. Colonial Color Productions. 343-T, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex= 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys= 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. : 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business fro 
home, without capital, or travel abroaa 
Established World Trader ships instruc 
tions for no-risk examination. Expert 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mell 
ger, E-831, Los Angeles 24. 


16 MM Photographers make your cole 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous orig 
nal professional action and scenic sho 
of Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S. 
rapids canoeing, skiing in the Alps. Net 
Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, Me 
den, Conn. a 
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Lines Aft... 


le she he ole ole ole ole ofe tle fe ole ole oie ole fe feos rhe ofe oe fe rhe nlerferie re rie 
slobe Roaming 
Jear Sir: 

Want to tell you how very much I 
njoy TrAveL. This past summer, after 
eading article re Cape Ann, (Vacation 
Japsule: Cape Ann, July, 1954), 1 was 
n Boston and had a delightful day up 
hat North Shore Cape Ann route. Have 
ilways heard much of Cape Cod and 
vas down that way, too, but nothing of 
cape Ann. In October, went to 
Viexico, did not get over to see Mr. 
Magruder, planned to visit with him 
ind see the spot where you get so much 
or $163.80 per month for four people 
‘Luxury Living on $40.00 a Week). We 
lid get to Taxco, Cuernavaca . . . flew 
lown to Acapulco... saw a bullfight. 
[he articles in Travel helped a lot... . 
[his is just to let you know I enjoy 
TRAVEL. 

Thelma Morris Coburn 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Brain-Twister Answers 

1. (a) Switzerland! (b) Because the ho- 
el is open. The sign says, “Open the whole 
rear round,” in German and French. 

2. Blue. 

3. By S.A.S. over Winnipeg and the pole. 
Yopenhagen. 

4. (a) Between Arabia and Africa. (b) In 
Northern European Russia near the Arctic 
tirele. (c) Between China and Korea. (d) 
Jetween Europe and Asia. 

5. England. 

6. Issue you a passport. 

7. Yap is in the Pacific just north of the 
fquator and directly South of Japan? 
ripe is in Arizona. 

8. A wide promenade for pedestrians be- 
ide the ocean. 

9. Monaco, Monte Carlo. 

10. Avigon, France. 

11. As the site of the famous imperial 
a of the Hohenzollerns, 


ang Gee 
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rench Government Tourist Office. 5: Staff photog- 
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iami pesch eds Bureau. 15: Florida State 
ews Bureau. 18: St. Petersburg News Service. 
: Florida Sie News Bureau, St. Petersburg 
ews Service. 20: Author. 21 -38: Florida State 
lews Bureau. 39: City of ,Miami News Bureau. 
, 41: Author. 45: Florida State News Bureau. 
: 1954 Graflex Photo Contest. 
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Mexican Mail 
Dear Sirs: 

Since Luxury Living on $40.00 a 
Week (Travet, June, 1954), I receive 
from eight to ten letters each week 
even now. . more than 525 cor- 
respondents. San Miguel has about 
fifteen new families living there, with 
inquiries coming every week to the 
rental agency and to the officials at the 
art school there—all of them read the 
article and were entranced! .... Don’t 
they ever stop writing! 

Richard Magruder 
Galveston, Tex. 


Atlas Dusting 
Dear Sirs: 

I am a subscriber to TRAVEL and en- 
joy its contents very much; they are 
most interesting and educational. How- 
ever. I have found the same thing miss- 
ing in many articles—those concerning 
far-off. little-known places. I read the 
article avidly but before the location is 
clear I have to go to a big and heavy 
world atlas and search for it. It is really 
necessary to know an exact location of 
a place before news about it is mean- 
ingful. This has occurred in the Decem- 
ber issue in the article Surprise-Laden 
Surinam. I had to brush up on the place- 
ment of the Guianas. ... Why not show 
a map just large enough to acquaint 
the reader with this bit of information 
in connection with every article about 
places which are not very well known? 
I feel sure this-would enhance the in- 
terest of the articles. 

Ruth Henderson 
New York, N. Y. 


Although TRave. intends running such 
maps in future issues, it has always 
been pleased when one of its aims has 
been met—mainly, to interest TRAVEL- 
ERS in brushing dust off an atlas.—Eb. 


Special Constables 
Dear Sirs: 

The article on the English Special 
Constables (Amazing Amateurs of Scot- 
land Yard, Travet, Dec., 1954) is of 
great interest to me since I remember 
the original organization and the serv- 
ice they rendered during the 1914 war. 
It may amuse you to hear of the experi- 
ence of a cousin-in-law of mine who was 
rejected when he volunteered for the 
army because he was so fat. He became 
a Special and was given a beat in Lon- 
don to patrol. One evening an irate, 
apoplectic old gentleman bounced out 
of his house as my cousin was passing, 
grabbed him by the arm and_ hurled 
out: “Now look here, my man. I’ve seen 
you loitering around here these nights 
and I won’t stand it. If you don’t get 
along about your business, I'll have 
you up” (i.e., arrested). My cousin, who 
had a cherubic face, exclaimed, “Why, 
but I’ve been protecting you!” 


Helen S. Eaton 
Duxbury. Mass. 


Devastating Effect 
Dear Sirs: 

. Adoption of the calendar that is 
proposed in your article (Will This Be 
Tomorrow’s Calendar?, Trave., Dec., 
1954) would have a devastating effect 
on the entire Christian world... . The 
basis for Sunday keeping as a day of 
religious rest in this nation is based 
on the New Testament text which indi- 
cates that Jesus on the first day of the 
week arose from the tomb . . . adoption 
of this type of calendar completely 
eliminates any possibility of a continu- 
ity in the sacredness of the first day of 
the week being maintained, for after the 
3lst of June in the proposed calendar 
(which day should he Sunday) we find 
that actually the new Sunday will be 
on what is presently Monday and all 
possible reckoning of the first day of 
the week is destroyed. That becomes 
more difficult and complex as we pass 
the suggested December 31 or “W” day 
of the first year, and each year the com- 
plication increases. Someone may argue 
that there have been calendar changes 
before, which is true. But there has 
never been any disturbance of the week- 
ly cycle. My contention is. while I am 
not opposed to any calendar change as 
such, it would be a grave mistake to 
disturb the weekly cycle for the sake of 
all religious bodies in the world... . 

W. A. Howe 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


Past Time 
Dear Sirs: 

I think it is way past the time we 
should have done something about the 
complicated and ever-changing Grego- 
rian Calendar which has been  out- 
moded for these many years. By all 
means we should make this change as 
soon as possible... . 

Dr. M. F. Stephens 
Lynchburg. Va. 


Swayze Site 
Dear Sirs: 

Sightseeing with the Swayzes (TRAVEL, 
Dec., 1954) describes a new motel lack- 
ing the comforts at Lordsburg, New 
Mexico. If the John Cameron Swayze 
family are the experienced travelers 
they make out to be they should have 
found the Hidalgo Hotel. Two years ago 
when in Lordsburg, my wife and I 
stayed overnight at the Hidalgo Hotel. 
We were very agreeably surprised to 
find a real good comfortable hotel 
which would be a credit to even a larger 
town. Also, the coffee shop served good 
meals at a reasonable price. Also, be- 
hind the hotel was a large free parking 
space for cars. And last but not least, 
the price was reasonable too for the 
hotel room . even though it was 
summer we were not bothered with the 
heat. We made a mental note to be 
sure and stay again at this hotel if we 
were again in Lordsburg. 

Dorset Crane 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Europe SHOESTRING 


t probably costs much less than you think to see Europe. For one 
thing there are many low cost tours originating in Europe, the 
kind that economical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 
The book that describes these tours and many other ways to see 
Europe as nearly on a shoestring as possible is Europe on a Shoe- 
string. 
Here are facts galore on— 
What to see. from one end of Europe to the other, including 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia, 
etc. 
When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take your own; how to 
buy and sell a car overseas. 
How to get the most for your money when going yia rail, 
bus, sightseeing coach, etc. How to saye on foreign ex- 
change. This part of the book alone will pay for its cost 
many times over. 
In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to 
see to how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide 
to ‘How to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone 
is also worth the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about 
passports, visas, customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 
“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” writes 
a travel agent. “Your book saved me enough last year to bring 
home lots of gifts,’ writes a woman. “The intelligent traveler’s vade 
mecum to Europe,” says the French Government travel office. 
For only $1.50, you get this money-saving book, with all its help 
on seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. Use coupon. 


hat should you do on 

Wednesday nights in Rome, 
which restaurant there is fa- 
mous for big, tender, and in- 
expensive steaks? Which lower 
priced three star restaurant is 
the restaurant where you find 
today’s movie stars? 

Where in Europe can you get 

the best U. S. style meals? 
Which are the ten top pubs in London—famous in the days of 
Johnson and Boswell, and famous today, where you meet movie and 
stage celebrities? Which of the many London clubs is worth your 
attention? What’s the best way to see the Shakespeare country, the 
lake district, or Scotland, or Wales? 
To see Paris on your own, how would you plan a day’s sight- 
seeing to bring you to Notre Dame, the big boulevards, the Left 
Bank, and all else that Paris is famous for? Which nightclubs can 
be recommended? Which are really for men only? How would you 
see the famous chateaus to the west of Paris, or get the most out 
of your trip to the Riviera, or visit the Basque country? 

What are the three best sightseeing trips out of Madrid? How 
would you see the best of Denmark on one circular trip? Which is 
Germany’s oldest city, once the home of Roman emperors, and how 
can you visit it on a tour of the Rhineland? 

In short, how will you arrange your own sightseeing in Europe? 
Will you try to remember hundreds of exciting bits of information 
like the answers to these and hundreds other questions? Will you 
spend hours figuring out how best to work in all the things you 
want to see, where best to eat, which are the attractive hotels, which 
shops should be visited—and always wonder if you’re missing 
something important? 

There’s an easier, quicker way. Let Norman Ford guide you 
through the pages of his 100,000’ word book Where to Stay, Eat, 
and Shop in Western Europe—and What to See. 

This is the guide that shows you where to find the Europe you'll 
always treasure having seen—not only the great sights for which 
Europe is famous but also the little known places where you find 
the best of Old Europe. This book is packed with day-by-day 
itineraries that take you to all that’s worth seeing in the major 
cities and elsewhere in each country. 

This, too, is the guide that leads you to the hotels with charm, 
the restaurants where good food is the chief consideration, and the 
shops where you get real values. 200 travel experts helped Norman 
Ford ferret out these real finds where you get the best value for 
your money, whether you travel on a budget or deluxe or in-between. 
This book covers every country you can visit from England to 
Turkey, including Frange, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, etc. 
And of course this is also a guide to saving money, for by know- 
ing just where to go for each meal and each night’s stay, you’ll be 
spending less while enjoying better meals and stopping at better 
hotels than if you just went blind. Reader after reader has written 
Norman Ford, “I’ve saved the price of your book, and more, every 
day I was in Europe.” 
Price only $2—and it’s a big book with plenty of maps, lots 
of solid information, and your guarantee of a perfect vaca- 
tion in Europe. 


WHERE TO STAY, 
EAT, AND SHOP IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


—and what to see 
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MEXICO WHERE TWO CAN LIVE (and vacation) | /IN THE 

More cheaply than one | \v.s. F 
exico is the land of travel values, where prices look like ow . 
way back in 1935. Since last spring’s devaluation, they’r 


still lower for Americans with dollars. 


This is the country where $100 is a fortune, the half-year wag 
of a long-experienced housekeeper-cook, where $1 buys as much it 
meals and hotel accommodations as $3 does in our own country. — 


Where double rooms with bath in top resorts cost $5 or $6 a day 
with meals included. Where swank hotels in Acapulco, in season, as 
less for two than do second rate hotels in American resorts for one 
out of season. 


This is the country where you can motor the 283 miles fro 
Mexico City to Acapulco in deluxe pullman buses for only $2. 
where you can pay only $4 for first class rail and lower berth b 
tween Mexico City and Oaxaca, that colonial city with its bargain 
filled Saturday market, and just a few miles from the most m 
nificent ruins this side of Greece: Mitla and Monte Alban. 


And Mexico is only one of the colorful lands below the bo: 
which you can reach easily by car or other means—Guatemal 
once again open to visitors, El Salvador, high Honduras, Nicara 
gua, and Costa Rica, that democratic country which everybody 
dreams of retiring to who has seen it once. 


With Norman Ford, founder of the world famous Globetrott 
Club, to guide you, you can really see Mexico and these other la 
plus Panama at so low a cost you can get there and back again, 
well as visit for a while, yet spend less than you would for 
ordinary vacation back home. 


His big book, The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico and Conti 
America on a Shoestring, gives you so much help you probablh 
couldn’t get as much if you hired a personal guide. He tells you 
preparations to make and then almost mile by mile on the roa 
almost street by street in the cities, he takes you to everything 
worth seeing. 5 


He details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time you ca 
spare—whether it’s a weekend, two weeks, or longer. He makes sur 
you know how to get around "easily and quickly by auto, rail, bi 
ship, or plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure y! 
get real value for your money, and he tells you just where to 
for the real finds in hotels, restaurants, and shops. 


With his help you'll stop at hotels with gardenia-filled swimmi 
pools; you'll know where to find low priced tropical resorts ami 
luxury hotels at low, low prices. You'll select the hotels with 1: 
class dining rooms (do you want seafood, French pastries, smorgas 
bord—or do you want Swiss, Italian, American, or Spanish co 
ing?). You'll find places set amidst orchards or coconut palms, 0 

overlooking a long tropical beach. You'll find city hotels buil 
around flowered patios, you'll know where to dance, nightclub 
find excellent fishing. $ 


Through his sound advice you never overspend, travel blind, 6 
waste your time. So sound a book, so packed with facts, E 
Touring Service, the governments below the border and thousa 
of Americans who have found it the practical guide to these | 
of real travel values—all advise you to read it, study it, and tal 
it with you. Price $1.50. 


Frence? Brazil? West 
dies? Hawaii? Cened 
Round the Werld? 


Stop saying that travel is too expensiv 


Passevece carrying freighters are the secret of low cost travel. Fi 
no more than you ‘d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to- 


Where do you want 
to go? 


St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost ev 
where are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (n 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good: food and plenty 
relaxation as you speed from port to port. ; 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cru 
can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are short 
trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, the Med 
ranean ; two or three week vacations up and down the Pacific Coat 
or to New Orleans. a 

Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed in “Trav 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book that names the lin 
tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes ac 
modations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the ws 
swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn 
to travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get ‘Travel Rout 
Around the World.’ ” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 128 page 1955 edition incl 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, 
America, England, France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the In 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. There’s a whole sec 
called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages 
photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more tr 
than you ever thought possible. For your copy, simply fill out cou 
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